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By A LADY. 


Beauty and wit will die; learning will vaniſh away, and all 
the arts of life be ſoon forgotten: — but virtue will remain 
for ever. This alone is honour, wealth, and happineſs, 


Secure this, and you ſecure every thing ;—loſe this—and 
all is loſt for ever ! Dis. I. 
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PrinTED For T. BECKET IN THE STRAND, 
M. DCC. LXXVI. 


To the PUBLIC. 


OW E ER audacious the 
Freethinker and' the Liber- 

tine be, I hope they will not charge 
me with vanity for riſing in ſupport 
of VIRTUE. No ſuch mean mo- 


tive as the deſire of being admired, 


hath given birth to the following 
ſentimental diſcourſes upon Religion 


and Morality. 


The art of pleaſing the ear 


without inſtructing the mind, I 


neither value nor am ambitious to 


poſſeſs: 


1 


poſſeſs: too common is that in- 
ſidious eloquence, which treats of 
the paſſions, only to add to their 
deſtructive poiſon. 


Never ſhall T repent the abuſe of 
my underſtanding—never ſhall it 
be ſaid of me, I have courted the 
eſteem of the world at the expence 


of my reaſon. 


To thoſe who are yet untainted 
with the vices or follies of the age 
I dedicate this work: for them 
| only I have written it :—ſhould 
I be ſo happy as to fortify in their 
breaſts 


vii ] | 
breaſts the love of their duties, I 


r | would pride in my ſucceſs, and 
| find in it my reward, 
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DISCOURSE I. 
#-Liv* £-s Fs 
Let him that thinketh he.ſtandeth 
take heed leſt he fall. 


T is well for man to be conſcious 
I of his virtue: for the perſuaſion 
that he is a good and honeſt man, 
will not only increaſe the love of his 
duties, but fix him in the practice of 
them. We may even indulge him in 
ſpeaking of his merit to his friends, 
becauſe. he will not do it through vain- 
| glory : but to inſpire him with the ſen- 
timents which are the comfort and de- 
light of his life. 


The good and benevolent diſpoſition 


treaſures up a fund of true and uſeful 
A knowledge 
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knowledge in the ſpring of life, well know- 
ing he ſtands the beſt chance of ſpending 
the winter of it with complacency and ſa- 
tisfaftion. By an early exertion of the 
intellectual faculties, he learns to meet ca- 
lamities without ſurprize, and to bear 
them with patience and reſignation. His 
reliance in the Supreme Being may be ex- 
preſſed in the following beautiful lines : 


Should Fate command me to the fartheſt verge 
Of the greenearth, to diſtant barbarousclimes, 
Rivers unknown to ſong ; where firſt the ſun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic iſles, tis nought to me: 
Since GOD is ever preſent, ever felt, 

In the void waſte as in the city full; 

And where He vital breathes there muſt be joy. 
When even at laſt the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds! 


I chearful will obey, 
Examples 
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Examples of virtue are not always 
ſufficient to deter us from vice. To the 
examples of the virtuous, we ſhould add 
inſtruction : not to give it is a crime, 
which the fear of being charged with 
pride cannot juſtify, So long as our 
actions correſpond with the precepts we 
recommend, we need not care for the 
opinion of others: therefore, let no 
perſon be prevailed upon, by a falſe deli- 
cacy, from declaring himſelf a votary 
to virtue, and becoming himſelf an uſe- 
ful member of ſociety. 


Though you have triumphed over 
many temptations, be cautious how you 
expoſe yourſelf to danger. For as one 
inſtant only is between life and death, fo 
from virtue to vice there is often but 
one ſtep: unleſs upon perpetual guard, 


you may be ſurprized and overcome. 
A 2 Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, under a thouſand various 
ſnapes, is always in arms againſt you: 
ſometimes he attacks openly, but more 
commonly he lies in ambuſh to en- 
ſnare you. Join, therefore, in the 
words of the Chriſtian moraliſt, who 
ſays, 


Father of light and life! thou good ſupreme ! 

O teach me what is good! teach me thyſelf ! 

Save me from folly, -vanity, and vice, 

And every low purſuit! and feed my ſoul 

With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue 
pure, a 

Sacred, ſubſtantial, never- fading bliſs, 


We are not all equally proud, am- 
bitious, or addicted to ſenſuality: yet, 
however indifterent to the charms of one 
paſſion, we may fall a prey to the ſe- 
ductions of another. Circumſtances are 
ſo extremely powerful, that we can 

hardly 
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hardly depend upon ourſelves for a con- 
ſtancy in the practice of virtue. Our 
hearts, whoſe emotions to-day we can 
controul, may to-morrow take the lead, 
and command our reaſon. Experience 
tells us the nature of our feelings, but 
does not ſcreen us againſt their effects: we 
all know the extent of our duties, yet 
how few perform them 


Conſcious of your own frailty, truſt 
not to your hatred of vice for the con- 


queſt of it; but carefully avoid thoſe 
objects you know yourſelf, upon re- 
flection, incapable to reſiſt. The truly 
brave does not go raſhly before the danger 
he can avoid; he is never ſo confident 
of ſucceſs, but he calls his diſcretion and 
prudence to his aſſiſtance. Act as he 
does, if you will run with honour the 
career you have entered into: tor unleſs 
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you go on as you have begun, you may 
return to the ſame point from whence 
you ſtarted. 


Women! if you liſten to the lan- 
guage of flattery, you will approve of the 
man that ſpeaks it. Though vice be 
dormant in your hearts, the poiſon is 
ſtill in it: and ſhould your negle& give 
it activity, what remedy would you em- 
ploy againſt it? would you not then lie 
under the neceſſity of a fotble, nay, un- 
der the very love of it? 


Men! how long ſhall you pride in 
your ſobriety, who follow the drunkard 
in his nocturnal revels? can you expect 
to be calm in the midſt of the ſtorm ? 


the glaſs offered by friendſhip will you 


always be able to refuſe ? think of the 


ridicule thrown away upon the tempe- 
rate 
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rate and the virtuous ; of the malignant 
whiſpers that paſs round with the bottle, 


which declares both a contempt of you, 
and a wiſh of your abſence, Think on 


the diſagreeable interpretation they will 
give of your averſion to the life they de- 
light in. Are you not afraid of ſo many 
enemies united againſt you ? beware of 
that pride that will perſuade you to 
brave them. Vanity, friendſhip, ſelf- 
intereſt are wants as craving as thoſe of 
nature. You live in ſociety ; can you 
be devoid of paſſions, and free from the 
danger that attend them? no; on the 
contrary, the heart becomes inſenſibly 
corrupted, and the next ſtep is an open 
and avowed libertiniſm : then by every 
art of ſeduction, the weaker ſex is 
robbed of their peace, their honour, 


and their virtue, 
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Be it remembered, O perfidious man? 
that he who can pleaſe himſelf with the 


ſeduction of innocence, under the maſk 


of honourable attachment, muſt be of a 
diſpoſition peculiarly vile, malignant, 
and corrupt. That monſter in human 
ſhape, who can deſert an infatuated wo- 
man, after ſhe has put herſelf entirely in 
his power, and boaſts of his perfidy, is 
only fit for ©* Treaſons, Stratagems, and 
% Spoils.“ Such a being diſgraces his 


* 4 © * 4 
ſpecies, and deſerves an ignominious 


death more than a common robber; be- 
cauſe he has taken from her, „ That 
&« which not enriches him, but makes Her 
66 poor indeed,” 


Ambition is a vice which precludes 
virtue. Whoever thirſts after riches, 
places, or dignittes, is, through neceſ- 
ſity, compelled to niake the ſacrifice of 

himſelf 
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himſelf to the will of others: in this 
fituation, the man who thinks himſelf 
wiſe, is either a fool or an impoſtor. 
Avoid that path; for the few flowers you 
will gather in it, you will meet with a 
multitude of thorns. When we once 
give way to ambition, we adopt gra- 
dually its ſpirit, Like love it is a ſe- 
ducing paſſion: it will, make children of 
thoſe whoſe minds are not ſtrengthened 
by reaſon, againſt the intoxicating illu- 
ſion, If a man ſhould venture in a road 
he knows to be full of precipices, can he 
aſſure himſelf to eſcape the danger? the 
world is that dangerous road, and our 
paſſions are the precipices. 


One virtue does not acquit us with 
GOD and man. A woman who is 
faithful to her conjugal oath, will that 
ſingle duty expiate for her pride or 

injuſtice, 
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injuſtice, her ſlander and hypocriſy, 
her love of diſſipation and extravagance? 
no; the rule of human duty is of a greater 
latitude: we have as many obligations 
upon us, as there are virtues preſcribed 
by religion and ſociety. 


How inſidious and innumerable are 
the ways that lead to vice and error ! 
Who has that attention requiſite to keep 
human nature within the limits of order 
and morality? for if the moſt diſcreet 
walk with a trembling ſtep in the ſafe 
road of virtue, what will become of 
thoſe who chooſe that which is the moſt 
ſlippery and dangerous? Wiſdom, in- 
deed, is the work of much labour, pa- 
tience, and induſtry. To be abſolute 
maſters of yourſelves, it is indiſpenſible 
you ſhould take as much pains for virtue, 


as the voluptuary does for pleaſure. 
The 


& 


The maxim is, know your ſtrength be- 
fore you expoſe yourſelf to temptation. 
When you find it flatters your imagina- 
tion, fly: if you heſitate you are un- 
done. Indulge not in thought a deſire 
it would be criminal to gratify. That re- 
verie is a friend to vice: it weakens 
your fortitude, and will inſenſibly cor- 
rupt your heart. For ſhould chance offer 
an opportunity to realize the picture you 
have fo fondly drawn and cheriſhed in 
your imagination, would not your vir- 
tue be beggared of its powers of reſiſt- 
ance ? at thoſe deluſive hours, when 
your ſenſes dictate to your reaſon, what 
will reſtore you to the feelings of your 


duty? Conſider well the following 
POURTRAIT : 


The principal produftions of vice are 


anguiſh, uproar, remorſe, and death. 
Other 


„ 
Otber evils may in the end prove to be real 
benefits, but this is eternally and un- 
changeably evil, Vice becomes the bane of 
every heart into which it enters, the cer- 
tain ruin of all who do not fly its dread 
dominion, and the ſiting and miſery in 
every other calamity which Mirts Us, 


There is no object in nature ſo bideous 
as a reaſonable being defiled with guilt, 
living in contradiction to the remonſtrances 
of his underſtanding, trampling on the 
laws of bis Creator, and oppoſing him- 
felf to the obligations of truth and 
righteouſneſs. Were vice to become pre- 
dominant through the whole creation, 
what devaſtations of anarcky and miſery 
would ſpread throughout this great and 
mighty univerſe ? how would it annihi- 
late and deſace the amazing beauty of 
God's works, and involve them into one 

univerſal 
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univerſal midnight and ruin? What a 
momentous declaration, when we cannot 
indulge one irregular defire, or wrong 
thought, without taking a ſtep towards all 
that is terrible] the defacing of the cre- 
ation, and overturning the law, order, 


and harmony of the world ! 


Vice has made ſuch gigantic ſtrides, 
that its malignant effetis are un- 
happily felt through all the nations 
under the canopy of heaven. From 
this pernicious ſource proceed numberleſs 
calamities, ever ſurrounding us, and 
mingling its bitter cup of diſappointments, 
diſeaſes, and vexations, with all the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. This cruel 
enemy oppoſes man to man, tortures the 
body wwith pains, and the mind with re- 
morſe. It produces ftrife, faction, re- 
venge, oppreſſion, and ſedition. Vice em- 

broils 
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Broils ſociety, robs peace from life, and 
hope from death. Vice, hateful vice! 
arms nature, and the God of nature, 
agairft us; although it has been the bu- 
. Mineſs of all ages to reſtrain its deadly in- 
Nuence, by various inſtitutions, modes of 
government, decrees, and laws, It is 
therefore a matter of the utmoſt concern 
20 reflect what vice is, in its nature and 
tendency. In that caſe, we ſhall find we 
can hardly entertain too dreadful an idea 
of the puniſhments that are denounced 
againſt its votaries, nor be too ſolicitous 
in extirpating all the remains of it from 
our temper and lives. How muſt the 
vicious tremble, when in the cool hour of 
reflection they muſt know, that a period 
will aſſuredly come, when they fhall be 
ſeparated from the virtuous, when the 
natural tendency of things will be no more 
inlerrupled in their operation, and when 
every 
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every one will receive the juſt reward of 
their good or evil actions] 


Remember, O my ſex ! that the ac- 
compliſhments you hold from nature 
are only the effect of her partiality : 
beauty is an accidental good, which, 
like gold, may prove deſtructive to the 
happineſs of its poſſeſſor. If you do 
not adorn your mind with the know- 
ledge of your duties, and exerciſe its 
faculties in the practice of them, you 
are that flattering toy which dazzles the 
eye of a fool, and is deſpiſed by the 
ſenſible man. 


Real and genuine beauty conſiſts in 
the art of pleaſing : and that art is a 
ſtrict and conſtant adherence to the laws 
of decorum and virtue. The paſſions 

cauſed 


63 
cauſed by beauty alone are like the ca- 
price of infancy, they vaniſh as ſoon as 
they are taſted. Pride not in an accom- 
pliſhment which ought to be leſs valu- 
able in your eye that you have not the 
merit of it: force men to pay their 
homage to the perfections you have ac- 


quired, Leave to the young, hand- 


ſome, thoughtleſs woman, her circle of 
adorers. Envy not the language ſhe 
hears, nor the admiration ſhe cauſes: 
for however flattering the appearances, 
they are the ſatire of her underſtanding. 


Remember alſo, O you men! that 
vou attend to the duties of the ſtation 
you are in. Be contented with what 
you poſſeſs, and with what you can 
lawfully enjoy. Caſt not an invidious 
eye upon the ſplendour of your ſupe- 
riors, the proſperity of your neighbour, 
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or the preference that is given him over 
you. Imitate, perſevere, and love what 
is juſt and amiable. Through envy do 


not make yourſelf either ridiculous or 


contemptible. Happineſs does not centre 
in birth, riches, talents, or the comelineſs 
of the face: be pious, liberal, and cha- 
ritable, and you ſhall be happy. 


Could you, when you go abroad, leave 
your feelings at home, and carry your 
reaſon only; could you, when you are 
at home, forget the allurements of the 
world, and apply ſolely to the cultivation 
of your underſtanding, to the care of your 
family, you would want no advice : but 
when are you not men? at what time 
would it be improper to tell you? 


Let him that thinketh he ſtandeth 
take heed leſt he fall, 


B That 
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That is a filly pride, which thinks 
itſelf capable of flattering our ſenſibility 
at the will of reaſon ; which thinks 1t- 
ſelf above the want of correction, or the 
temptation of pleaſure, A man that en- 
Joys a perfect ſtate of health, is he to 
conclude he never ſhall be ſick ? ought 
he to brave wantonly the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon, and venture on hardſhips ſu- 


perior to his ſtrength ? does the prudent 


pilot wiſh for ſtorms that he may exert 
his ſkill? no; in the calm he prepares 
himſelf againſt them, and is always ready 
to oppoſe their fury, As in the apparent 
harmleſs cloud he ſees a tempeſt, fo in 
the moſt trifling affairs you ought to diſ- 
cover the creator of your paſſions : for 
taſtes may turn into affections, and af- 
fections into forcible wants, A deſire 
you do not check at its birth will grow, 


and poſſibly take ſuch a root in your 
; heart, 
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heart, as to brave all yous attempts to 
eradicate. Paſſions are extremely delu- 
ſive when habit has given them a ſway 
over us: they borrow the language of 
reaſon, and are the more ſeducing, that 
we often miſtake our ſubmiſſion to them 
for an obedience to the dictates of th: 
latter. Thus love, unknown to us, ſuc— 
ceeds friendſhip ; ambition, to the necel- 
ſity of improving our fortune ; avarice, 


to economy ; contempt, to indifference 
and hatred, to diſlike, 


There 1s not one caprice, however ap- 
parently trifling, which may not at length 
prove fatal to our virtue, Like a fever 
which in the beginning would have 
eaſily yielded to a common remedy, grows 
malignant through neglect, baffles the 
ingenuity of the moſt expere phyſician, 
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the poiſon gathers ſtrength from our 
weakneſs, and becomes incurable. If, 
therefore, you will inſure your happineſs 
both here and hereafter, take virtue 
for your guide. The path is ſtrewed 
with roſes: the end of which is 
heaven, and the promiſed reward of 


endleſs bliſs ! 


VIRTUE is the foundation of all honour 
and efteem; the ſource of all beauty, 
order, and happimeſs in nature. Virtue 
confers value on all endowments and 
qualities of a reaſonable being ; without 
which, the more eminent they be, the 
more hideous their deformities, and the 
greater curſes will they inevitably become. 


The many excellent qualifications and 


powers we poſſeſs, and of which we are 
generall 
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generally too vain, will ceaſe with the pre- 
ſent ſtate: but virtue will be our orna- 
ment and dignity in every ſtate to which 
we may be removed. Virtuè unites us to 
the whole rational creation; fits us for con- 
verſins with any order of ſuperior na- 
tures, and for a place in any manſion 


formed by the Almighty Architeft. 


Virtue procures us alſo the approbation of 
the wiſe and good, and renders them our 
allies and friends. But what is of un- 
ſpeakably greater moment, is, that it makes 
the Eternal Jehovah our friend; it alſimi- 
lates and unites our minds to His, and en- 


gages His almighty power in our defence 


and preſervation, Virtue is the law of 
the whole univerſe ;, it lands foremoſt in 
the eſtimation of Omnipotence; its origin 
is His nature, and it is the only thing that 
makes Him lovely. In fine, beauty and 
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wit will die, learning will vaniſh away, 


and all the arts of life be ſq Ty ; 
but \ virtue will remain for This 


alone is honour, wealth, and happineſs. Se- 


cure this, and you ſecure every thing; toe 
this, and all is loſt for ever ! 
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Whatſoever ye would that men 
ſhould do unto you, do ye even 
ſo to them; for this is the law 
and the prophets, 


» I HAT precept is religion it- 
ſelf, From the practice of it will 
ariſe all the virtues beneficial 
to mankind : it holds nature in chains, 
and - ſuffers virtue only to ſway over us. 
Was that precept faithfully and univer- 
ſally obſerved, there would be no moral 
evil in the world : all would be then in 
peace and innocence. Glorious ſtate ! It 


was not given to men to enjoy it. The all- 
B 4 righteous 
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righteous Creator had his reaſons for not 


making us ſo perfect; and for leaving us to 


chooſe between truth and error. He gave 
us reaſon to guide us in the thorny path 
of life, and paſſions to oppoſe her dictates 
and ennoble her triumph. Were it not for 
the ſtruggles between nature and virtue, 
which require the conſtant exertion of 
the excellent faculties we are endowed 
with, we ſhould not have a ſuperiority 
to boaſt over the animal creation. A vic- 
tory obtained over a weak enemy does 
not intitle the conqueror to our applauſe 
and admiration, and the eſteem of him- 
ſelf. It is by the difficulty we find to be 
good, juſt, chaſte, and generous, that 
we deſire to be ſo happy in this world; 
and to participate of the everlaſting 
bliſs, promiſed to the virtuous in the 
world to come, 


Would 
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Would we purchaſe true felicity, we 
muſt follow the dictates of morality and 
religion. 


Here is firm footing; here is ſolid rock; 
This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſides; 
Sinks under us, beſtorms, and then devours. 
His hand the good man faſtens on the ſkies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 


Morality and religion forcibly recom- 
mend us to keep our paſſions in a due 
ſubjection, and practice the great virtues 
of piety, benevolence, and juſtice. In 
performing theſe eſſential duties, we ſhall 
ſoon experience a ſerenity of mind, 
which vice, and the follies of lite, can 
never give. You will enjoy a ſatisfaction 
unallayed by remorſe; you will be en- 
abled to bear affliction with a chearful 


reſignation ; you will feel the tranſport 
of 


[ 26 ] 
of a conſcious integrity, and be truly 
ſenſible that you are enjoying and pur- 
ſuing the unerring path that leads to 
eternal happineſs. But by way of con- 
traſt, let me portray the outlines of a 
DOUBLE-MINDED Max. 


This unhappy wretch is irreſolute in his 
views and deſires ; his mind is divided be- 
tween God and the world. He retains 
his pride, covetouſneſs, and ſelf-ſufficiency ; 
and yet he dares not caſt off all regard 
for religion and morality : he dares not 
renounce Chriſtianity and his conſcience, 
but would wiſh to be conſidered in a re- 
ligious point of view by other men. When 
in his cool moments of reflection be is 
full of ſelfereprobation, he blames his 
temper and conduct, and calls himſelf a 
fool for being paſſionately attached to the 
vanities of life, and living ſo forgetful of 
eternity, 
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eternity, Then he forms good reſolutions, 
and becomes a candidate for God, hea- 
ven, and immortality. But, alas! like 
a morning cloud, or as the early dew, it 
vaniſhes. Again he emerges into the world: 
his foul pants after the goods of this life, 
and his unruly paſſions are again called 
into adlion. The proſpect of gain, plea- 


ſure, or preferment, tranſports him; be 


breaks through every moral obligation to 
accompliſh his ruling paſſion. Conſcience is 
huſhed, and he is now aſſured that worlaly 
gain is ſubſtantial good: the aggrandixe- 
ment of his fortune is his god, and he will 
adore no other deity. In this idolatry be 
1s zealous and devout, till interrupted by 
the return of that Holy Day, when he is 
called off from buſineſs to the worſhip of the 
true God, Again his mind begins io be 


ſerious, and again to be devout : till as 


befere, 
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befere, be mixes with the world, and 
conſcience. is forgotten. 


Hatred, ambition, avarice, and love 
are the enemies we have to combat with ; 
they are the effects of a ſocial life, and 
have ſometimes ſuch an influence over 
us, as to make us deſpiſe death, nay, 
even the fear of infamy for their 
gratification, To correct thoſe paſ- 
ſions, we have reaſon, which is a ſuffi- 
cient guard againſt them. The power 
of reaſon proves irreſiſtible, when we 
make a proper uſe of it. There is no 
ſacrifice, however painful, of which it 
does not prove its abſolute neceſſity; no 
duty, however ſcemingly ſevere in the 
Practice, which it does not perſuade us 
to perform. A deviation from its dictates 
leads indiſpenſably to crime, vice, or 


folly. 


Believe 


M an @. Bo 3A 
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Believe not that man who tells you it is 
impoſſible to be virtuous. In the midſt of 
a circle of hypocrites, knaves, and liber- 
tines, the taſk ſeems difficult, but not im- 
practicable. He is truly a weak man whom 
the charms of pleaſure has ſo far intoxi- 
cated, as to deprive him of his under- 
ſtanding. When the illuſion of that plea- 
ſure is over, he will 5e aſhamed of his 
defeat, and convince you by his ſorrow, 
that he wiſhes he had made a nobler 
reſiſtance, and not given way to a fally 
of paſſion he might have conquered. 


The contrition of a man, after he has 
committed a ſin, or done an ungenerous 
action, is an inconteſtible proof of his 
knowing he has acted wrong. In his own 
conſcience he finds a puniſhment the pe- 
nal law could not inflict, could he be free 
even from remorſe. Can a man be ſenſible 

I to 


1 
to your contempt, whom the fear of his 
G OD would not tie to the performance 
of his ſocial duties? Though man, by 
bad education, becomes fooliſh and 
vicious, he always carries in his breaſt 
the fear of GOD, and the love of virtue: 
they are oftener his counſels in his ſitu- 
I} ation of life, than laws and puniſh- 
| ments. Indeed, were he not awed by 
1 thoſe ſecret and all- powerful monitors, 
it would be inſufficient to keep him from 
the road of vice. 


The man who conſecrates his hour 
By vig'rous efforts, and an honeſt aim, 
At once he draws the ſting of life and death; 


| We ſtand in no need of temptation 
| to diſcern between what 1s - juſt and 

4 | what is lawful: the heavenly precept 

| is, 


He walks with nature, and her paths are peace. 


18, 
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is, „ Whatſgever you would that men 
« ſhould do to you, do ye even fo to 
« them.” The ignorant can, no more 
than the learned, miſtake his proper 
conduct towards mankind. The prin- 
ciple of his duty is in himſelf: it creates 
his thoughts, deſires, and affections. 
Whatever ſelf-preſervation tells him to 
be deſtructive to his peace and happi- 
neſs, he muſt conſider as prejudicial to 
others; and keep therefore from doing, 
what he would look upon as an injury 
ſhould it be done to him. However, 
the AVARICIOUS MAN 1n particular is 
ſteeled againſt this divine precept, as 
is evident by the following TRAITS of 
his real character : 


Envy, hatred, diſtruſt, and malice 
are the ſure attendants of an avaricicus 
| man, 


E 
man. Concord, that univerſal good, is 
, entirely aboliſhed by avarice. Ever 
public virtue, every private obligation of 
duty, gratitude, and natural affection is 
ſacrificed to partial and ſelf-intereſted 
views; to obtain which, neither ſecret 
fraud nor even open violence 1s ſpared, 
He fwells with arrogance, and he boaſts 
in the multitude of his riches, His thoughts 
are alienated from his God, and he be- 
comes careleſs to the performance of thoſe 
duties which would inſure happineſs here 
and hbereaficr. His ſole views are the ag- 
grandizement of things temporal, without 
any regard to the momentous concerns 
of eternity. Foohſh man] how muſt he 
ſhudder when conſcience whiſpers in his 
ear, what will it avail to have been 
great or rich? or what will it profit to 


gain the whole world and loſe your own 
feul ? 


This 


e 
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This precept here enjoined is but one 
branch of our duty, and the leaſt im- 
portant in point of morality, as it re- 
quires but a ſmall ſhare of wiſdom to 
perform it: for unleſs his heart be 


ſtecled againſt the feelings of humanity, 


he will never ſeek his happineſs in the 
diſgrace or ruin of his fellow creatures, 


who in their conduct towards him, have 


not deſerved either his hatred or dil- 
pleaſure, 


However ſavage the diſpoſition of 
man, he will not wantonly ſteal, mur- 
der, rob .a neighbour of his property, 
or diſturb the peace of his family. Be- 
fides, there are men ſo happily ſtudious 
of religion, as to correct an evil inclina- 
tion; and whom their enlightened ſenſi- 


bility makes unhappy at the ſight of the 


unfortunate, or even at the bare narra- 
C tive 


1 
tive of their misfortunes. Every one of 
us has been favoured with the ability of 
knowing the right from the wrong, and 
of making it the rule of our life. It is 
the abuſe of this knowledge which marks 
the apparent difference we ſee among us; 
a difference which has no reality in it; 
a difference which would vaniſh, were 
we not in a greater or leſs degree, ſlaves 
to our paſſions. 


From the ſovereign contempt ſome 
have for riches, we muſt not infer, they | 
were born inſenſible to its charms. | 
"Tis more rational to believe, that 
religion and philoſophy have ſhown 
them their danger and vanity ; and that 
through principle and choice, they de- | 
{piſe what others eſteem the moſt. Who- 
ever has read the human heart knows, 


that prince and peaſant are equally the 
children 
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children of nature; equally a compound 
of vice and virtue, of wiſdom and 
folly. And that though their rank be at 
the extremes of grandeur and meanneſs, 
they think, feel, and reaſon alike. Wants 
are as craving in the breaſt of the poor 
as in that of the rich; and the deſire 
of being happy as ſtrong a paſſion in 
the humble attendant, as in that of his 
lord. Tis not from the importance of 
an object, but from the impreſſion it 
makes upon us, that our feelings ought 
to be eſtimated. Alexander, that illuſ- 
trious madman, who wept for not having 
ſeveral worlds to conquer, was not per- 
haps more diſtracted by foreſeeing a 
term to his glory, than a courtier, for 
a mark of honour beſtowed on the man 
he mortally hates; or a poor young coun- 
try man for the loſs of a trifling gift from 
the hand of her whom he tenderly loves. 


2 No 


CE 


No man is without envy, without 
ambition, without the deſire of ſome 
good; which the leſs hopes he has 
to poſſeſs, the more eagerly he pants 
after it. The voluptuary wonders in vain 
that there are men who delight in tem- 
perance: in vain to juſtify his extreme 
folly, does he pretend, that they are of 
a nature ſuperior to his own. It is all af- 
fectation. That contemptible ſlave to 
ſenſuality wants to be. deluded, and to 
filence the remorſe which follows him in 
the midſt of diſſipation and luxury. 


When we inveſtigate the wiſhes of 
mankind, we quickly diſcover that they 
terminate in ſomething they erroneouſly 
call pleaſure. It is, indeed, diverſified 
into many diſtinct branches, but for the 
moſt part of them, they may be com- 

| prized 
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prized under one general head Sen- 
ſuality. 


The depravity of human nature is 
ſuch, that corporeal pleaſures ſtand 
higheſt in the eſtimation of the multi- 
tude: they totally neglect to cultivate 
thoſe of a ſuperior nature, the faculties 
of the mind, the underſtanding, and the 
will. They are ignorant or inattentive 
to the important knowledge, that our 
rational powers ennoble the dignity of 
our being, and that alſo our ſublimeſt 
pleafures muſt ariſe from the exertion of 
thoſe powers. 


They who perſevere in a vulgar prac- 
tice of reaſon and virtue, will ſoon diſ- 
cover {uch aſtoniſhing difference between 
intellectual and corporeal pleaſures, that 
they would immediately reject the latter, 
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as unworthy the purſuits of a rational 
creature. The ſenſualiſt may fooliſhly 
boaſt his rioting in criminal delights, 
but ſooner or later he will be thoroughly 
convinced, that in virtue only he can ex- 
perience the participation of real and 
ſubſtantial pleaſures. Therefore, from 
this maxim of two evils chooſe the leaſt; 
ſo of two pleaſures, the greateſt ſhould 
have the preference. ir 


The choice of good and evil lies be- 
fore every man: if he does but ſearch 
into himſelf, he cannot miſtake that 
which 1s the moit conducive to his hap- 


pineſs. 


A good man and an angel! theſe between 
How thin the barrier? what divides their fate? 
Perhaps a moment, or perhaps a year, 
Or if an age it is a moment ſtill, 

A moment or eternitys forgot. 


1 
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We muſt not only injure no man, but 


we muſt do good to all according to our 


reſpective abilities. The moral of this 
duty lies in the difficulty of practiſing 


it; for it requires an abſolute ſacrifice of 
the moſt unruly paſſions, which ever 
rage in the human breaſt—hazred and 
revenge. It is not by conferring favours 
upon friends, or that man from whom 
you expect to receive them again, that 
you perform that duty; but by doing 
good to an enemy, and ſhewing yourſelf 
merciful to him, when you have it in 
your power to reſent the injury he has 
done you. | 


« Judge not, and ye ſhall not be 
e judged : condemn not, and ye ſhall 
not be condemned: forgive, and ye 
“ ſhall be forgiven,” 
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To theſe precepts you muſt ſtrictlys 
adhere, to be a virtuous perſon and a 
true Chriſtian. However aggravating 
the inſults of your enemies, or great the 
troubles they have wickedly brought 
upon you, however juſt your anger, you 
muſt exert that mercy, which is the chief 
characteriſtic of a noble mind. 


Revenge is the baſeſt of all vices: at- 
tempt; to ennoble it with the names of 
honoui and magnanimity, prove only, 
that you are weak, cruel, or deſirous of 
gilding over your depraved diſpoſition. 
The true greatneſs of the foul conſiſts 
in doing goc 1 to our enemies; the more 
keen the offence,, the more glorious it is 
to pardon it. 


The greateſt men of antiquity were ſo 
ſenfible of the excellency of this pre- 
cept, 
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cept, that they obeyed it as ſcrupulouſly 
as if it had been taught them by aur 
Divine Inſtrufter. The more juſt they 
thought the revenge, ſo much the more 
noble did mercy appear in their eyes; 
they had but their innate virtue to in- 
eline them to forgive, when to that ad- 
vantage we add the ſuperiority of a mind 
enlightened by our holy religion. Can 
we ſay it is not in our power to be juſt, 
merciful, and to do good to our enemies? 
Men cannot be ſo ignorant of themſelves, 
as to think it impoſſible to keep their 
paſſions under controul, and guard againſt 
their evil influence. Surely no ſuch man 
can poſſibly. exiſt : from crime to crime, 
from vice to vice, there is always an in- 
terval, and that interval is neceſſarily 
filled up by reflection. At thoſe cool 
hours you are forcibly compelled to con- 
feſs the abuſe of your paſſions, and your 

ability 


. 
ability of checking them: it is then, you 
are forcibly compelled to diſapprove of 


your conduct, and to reſolve upon a life 
more worthy of the GOD who gave 


it. Would you renounce what reaſon 
tells you to deſpiſe, eſteem what reaſon 
tells you to value, you would ſoon attain 
to that perfection, which you would 
otherwiſe deſpair of obtaining, only that 
you may the more freely indulge in every 
vice and folly. 


If you will not be deluded, and will 
have a clear view of your ſituation, as 
well as the deſign of your exiſtence, that 
knowledge will lead you to the practice 
of your religious and ſocial duties: 
then you ſhall be convinced, that paſſions 
were neceſſary for the trial of your vir- 
tue. A good conſcience yields plea- 
ſures which cannot be equalled by 
2 worldly 
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worldly enjoyments and ſenſual gra- 
tifications. 


fe 

e « For the fruits of righteouſneſs are 
A peace; and the effects of righteouſ- 
n « neſs are quietneſs and aſſurance for 


« ever. 
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The ſeventh Commandment. 


OWEVER juſt this com- 
H mandment, it is not always eaſy 
to obey it. There are times 
and circumſtances, when the moſt fer- 
vent votaries of virtue, ſink into the 
children of nature; when reaſon vaniſhes 
before paſſion, and leaves the ſoul de- 
fenceleſs againſt the charms of pleaſure. 
Thoſe times and thoſe circumſtances 
are like, kingdoms whoſe inhabitants 
are too proud of their riches, not to 


be careleſs of morality. Marriages 
founded 


1 

founded upon intereſt, convenience, or 
ambition, are not likely to inforce the 
love of our duties in our hearts: and the 
indifference of an huſband, ſoon followed 
by contempt, is an affront few women 
.can forgive, Vanity is a tyrant often 
more deſpotic than nature, Though we 
know it to be an enemy to our peace 
and happineſs, ſo frail are we, that we 
ſeldom oppoſe its dictates with ſucceſs. 
Its language carries perſuaſion with it: 
once convinced, we are like one deli- 
rious, inſenſible of what we do, inſen- 
ſible of the reſolutions we may form. 


The female heart is a temple, from 
which modeſty cannot be forced away, 
without an extreme violence, Were it 
not for the repeated injuſtice of man, 
which gradually extinguiſhes the ſenſe 
of their duty, women would be mar- 


tyrs 


tj 
of 


L 
tyts to virtue, rather than the ſlaves of 
nature. 


The behaviour of men is more dia- 
bolical, that they ſeem delighted with 
the barbarous pleaſure of abuſing the 
power, fancy and fortune have placed in 
their hands. To an offenſive neglect, to 
an open libertiniſm, they will often add 
a brutality of manners, which the moſt 
paſſive cannot but reſent. That patience, 
that humility, that inſenſibility of inju- 
ries which both reaſon and religion en- 
join, are perfections not common in ſo- 
ciety. Thoſe who are the moſt enlight- 
ened by the goſpel, who make the neareſt 
approaches to the true Chriſtian mo- 
rality, who by conſtantly practiſing its 
duties appear invincibly armed againſt 
the ſeductions of vice, have in their 
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hearts the ſeed of every paſſion; and as 
nature is always awake, and virtue 
ſometimes aſleep, may in one unguarded 
moment become the ſport of irregular 


delires. 


What bad company is to young men, 


the inſults of huſbands are to their wives; 
a ſchool of corruption and immorality. 


In vain are women taught to pride 
themſelves on their reaſon and intellec- 


tual accompliſhments, if the conduct of 
men betray a contempt of them. How 
can you expect they will eſteem virtues 


vou affect to deſpiſe ? would you have 


women to be virtuous? be virtuous 


yourſelves: force them to reſpect you, 
and they will deſerve your utmolt regard 
and attention. 


Where there ts mutual love, there 


wil be a mutual deſire to pleaſe ; and 


deſire 
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deſire will both beget and quicken en- 
deavour. It will moſt certainly either 
prevent, or totally extinguiſh, every ſuſ- 
picious jealouſy; diſpoſe the party in the 
wrong to make ſuitable acknowledg- 
ments, and the other grateful requitals, 
When aſunder it will inflame them with 
an ardency to ſhorten abſence ; when to- 
gether, it will be a ſpring of laſting ſa- 
tisfaction; they will part with regret, 
and they will meet with joy. 


When the heart is mutually intereſted, 
marriage becomes that ſweet and inti- 
mate union, which alleviates and leſſens 
every evil in life. Ir raiſes and improves 
every joy, and creates the reciprocal de- 
ſire of making each other happy. 


In this harmony of diſpoſitions, mar- 


 riage is fo truly bliſsful and ſo paradi- 


D {aical, 
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faical, that they hardly covet or deſire 
to change it even for another. Without 
this tender intercourſe, there is ſcarce any 
condition or fortune, that yields any ſolid 
content. An inquietude in time begets 
melancholy, and ſteals inſenſibly even 
upon the beſt tempers in a life of celi- 
bacy; which the endearing ſweetneſs, 
and chearfulneſs peculiar to our ſex, 
either baniſhes or prevents. Between 
man and man the cloſeſt friendſhip 1s ſel- 
dom laſting, becauſe their obligations 
and intereſts can never be the ſame. In 
wedlock, the ties of both centre in one; 
the knot becomes indiſſoluble, and of 
.courſe ſo will be their friendſhip. 


Very eaſy might that commandment 
be obeyed, would you attend to your 
duties as men and Chriſtians. I will en- 


deavour to do juſtice to my ſex, Would 
you 


y 
* 
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you not drive them into guilt, you huf- 
bands, by your inconſtancy, you men, by 
flattering their vanity, innocence would 
for ever dwell in their hearts, Their 
wanderings from virtue are your work; 
it is you who cauſe thoſe objects they 
behold to-day with rapture, to turn to- 
morrow odious or perfectly indifferent; 
who diſpel every noble or religious ſen- 
timent from their breaſt, to leave in their 
room an indifference for public eſteem, 
and a love for pleaſure, | 


Libertiniſm is not the ſole cauſe, The 
endleſs round of diverſions feeds their 
natural fondneſs for diſſipation, the ſighs 
of criminal deſires, and the looks of 
admiration. Surrounded by deceitful 
men, flatterers, and libertines, in the 
midſt of every deluſion capable of en- 
{naring their intoxicated imaginations, 
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how could they but bid adieu to diſcretion 
and virtue? Left under the guard of 
falſe and empty pleaſures, it would be a 
wonder if they eſcaped the contagion of 
immorality. It is not by ſhielding 
themſelves under the banners of vice, 
that they can even hope for a victory 
over their paſſions, and the art of their 
ſeducers. 


The chief things, ſays the ingenious 
Dr. Foſter, which enhance, and ſwell 
the guilt of a violation of conjugal 
fidelity in the female ſex, are thoſe which 


follow. 


Firſt, that the gracious Parent of the 
whole family of mankind (for both males 
and females are equally his offspring and 
the care of his indulgent providence) 
that he, I ſay, in the caſe of the wo- 


man, 
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man, has been pleaſed to implant, and 
temper with her very conſtitution, an 
ingenuous modeſty, that is ſhocked at the 
thought of all indecent freedoms, and 
groſs impurities; and particularly ſhy 
and fearful (more ſo here than in moſt 
other reſpects) of any attacks that may 
be made, either on her virgin chaſtity or 
conjugal honour. In conſequence- of her 
greater modeſty, nature has alſo endued 
her with a more quick and lively ſenſe of 
ſhame ; and from this root it is, that ſhe 
feels more bitter agonies of confuſion and 
remorſe, in the firſt proſpect of being 
publickly expoſed, than is generally 
found to ſpring either from the principle 
of honour, or the paſſion of ſhame, in 
men. Add to this, that theſe, as to 
their degree at leaſt, peculiar ingredients 
in female natures, are aſſiſted, ſtrength- 
ened, and guarded yet the more, by the 
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manner of their education; which, when 
it is careful and prudent, is more cloſe 
and reſerved, and more reſtrained to all, 
even the loweſt points of decency, than 
is for the moſt part, that of the other 
ſex. So that, when ſhe wilfully dege- 
nerates into the vile character of an 
adultreſs, ſne acts not only againſt the 
general dictates of nature, but againſt 
the more immediate principles and laws 
of her own conſtitution. She renders 
herſelf, to a very high degree, infamous, 
odious to all the virtuous and chaſte of 
her own ſex, pitied and deſpiſed by the 
other; and in the eye of GOD having 
broken through all the reſtraints which 
he kindly provided to check lawleſs 
paſſion, and preſerve her purity unſul- 
lied, ſne muſt doubtleſs appear with very 
foul ſtains upon her ſoul. 


And: 


J 

And it will be no wonder, as this 
is the point in which, for the reaſons 
already mentioned, it was moſt un- 
natural in her to err, if afterwards ſhe 
be found to deviate ſtill farther and far- 
ther from the firſt implanted ſentiments 
and peculiar impulſes of her nature, 
and become in the end, utterly hard- 
ened againſt. all ſenſe of ſhame. Her 
native modeſty was intended to be 
the chief ornament and lovelineſs (as it 
has, indeed, many irreſiſtible charms 
and graces attending it) as well as or- 
dained, for the defence of her ſex's ho- 
nour. This ſhe muſt have both in- 
wardly felt, and have been convinced 
of from common experience; and there- 
fore, when by offering violence to na- 
ture, and ſetting all decency at defiance, 
ſhe breaks through this moſt engaging 
and powerful tie, the guilt of her infi- 
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delity muſt be hereby greatly heightened, 
and rendered more black and unpar- 
donable. 


Another aggravation of the guilt of 


an adultreſs wife, differing in kind from 


thoſe already ſuggeſted, but derived, as 
they are, from the particular tempera- 
ment of the female ſex, is this; that 
they are, while uncorrupted, apt to be 


ſooner moved, and more ſhocked, at 
barbarities, at all groſs acts of injuſtice 


and outrage. And having this ſingular 
reſtraint, beſides the common principles 
of humanity, and ſenſe of right, is it 


poſſible for them, without an uncom- 


mon naughtineſs and pravity of heart, 


to be involved in a courſe of the moſt 


vile and deteſted injuſtice? of compli- 


cated injuſtice, injuſtice not only to ſingle 
perſons, but to whole families; by alie- 


nating 


3 Il 
nating eſtates from their right heirs 3 | 
confounding property; and by acci- 
dental difcoveries, creating embarraſſ- I 
ment in the titles to eſtates that have for 
a long time been peaceably, and with- | 
out interruption poſſeſſed, As theſe laft | 
circumſtances, by which the innocent muſt | 
neceſſarily ſuffer, are likely to be oftener | 
the conſequence of the wife's than the 
huſband's infidelity, they may juſtly be 
reckoned, another of its henious and 
ſpecial aggravations. 


— — 
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Let me add farther, that the injury 
done by this particular offence, is per- 
haps beyond that of all others (the caſe 
of murder only excepted) irreparable : 
and that even the confeſſion, and inge- | 
nuous acknowledgment of it, will fre- | 
quently increaſe and aggravate the in- 


jury, as it will add to the inconſolable 
affliction, 


88 J 
affliction, and the piercing agonies of 
grief, which the kind and tender-hearted 


huſband feels, by leaving him no poſſible 
room to doubt of his diſhonour, nor 


conſequently the leaſt dawning of hope, 
to palliate and relieve his miſery. 


Theſe laſt indeed are miſchievous and 
dreadful circumſtances, attending the 
crime of adultery univerſally, and ought 
to have the ſame weight to deter the 
huſband ftom the commiſſion of it, as 
the other contracting party in marriage, 
to whom they have been directly repre- 
ſented. And it is an undeniable branch 
of his duty likewiſe, if this capital in- 
ſtance of infidelity be an unpardonable 
act of guilt in the other ſex, carefully to 
avoid every thing that may be an in- 
ducement or provocation to it; every 


thing that tends to create an averſion to 
his 


col 
ſin 
orc 


be 
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his n all 5 uſage that may gra- 
dually extinguiſh love and inſpire deep 
and ſettled reſentment. He ſhould take. 
care to maintain a ſtrict watch over all 
his looſe and wandering paſſions, that he 
may be a bright and unexceptionable 
example of pure uncorrupted fidelity, 


For if he violates his own fſolema tie 
(though GOD may be righteouſly dil- 


pleaſed, and will doubtleſs ſeverely 
puniſh, and the world may juſtly cenſure 
the like inſtance of corruption in the 
wife) yet he himſelf, without being quite 
impudent in vice, in exceſſes of moſt 
unbridled and licentious vice, cannot 
think that he has any right to complain. 


But let him guard with the whole 
collected force of his reaſon, againſt the 
ſin and torment of cauſeleſs jealouſy, 
ordained by the wiſe author of nature to 
be a perpetual puniſhment to itſelf; be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe it is a ſeed fruitful of every thing 
miſchievous, and of irreconcileable dif. 
cord. A paſſion, weak, ungenerous, and 
unmanly in itſelf; the utmoſt diſhonour 
and injury that can poſſibly be offered 
to an innocent and faithful wife ; and 
which may prompt ſome of impe- 
tuous tempers, and not duly influenced 
by principles of virtue and religion, to 
meditate ſuch wild ſchemes of revenge, 
as in all probability no other inordinate 
paſſion would have ever engaged them 
in. It is, therefore, a wiſe caution which 
is given by the ſon of Syrac in the book 
of Eccleſiaſticus; © Be not jealous over 
de the wife of thy boſom, and teach her 
« not an evil leſſon againſt herſelf.“, 


But let me remark here, before I con- 
clude this head, that the paſſage juſt 
cited was only deſigned to intimate, what 

may 


E 


may be, in fact, the fatal conſequence 
of groundleſs jealouſy; but not in the 
leaſt to vindicate, or excuſe ſuch extra- 
vagant and unnatural reſentment in the 
wife, for any abuſe or wrong which ſhe 
may have unjuſtly ſuffered: for though 
another fails in his duty, mine is ſtill in- 
violable. Much leſs can his doing me a 
trifling injury, juſtify my being hurried 
on, by an ungoverned tranſport, to the 
commiſſion of a greater. Upon alto- 
gether as reaſonable a ground, may de- 
famation and ſlander provoke to fraud 
and robbery, or a violent aſſault upon 
my perſon, though without actual miſ- 
chief, to premeditated murder itſelf; 
as jealouſy can urge to adultery. 


Men, fooliſh men, invent every day 
new means of diſgracing human nature, 


and of making themſelves miſerable. 
So 
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So eager are they in the purſuit of thoſe 
objects which are a poiſon to their happi- 
neſs, that one would think they are un. 
der the abſolute ſway of folly. Does not 
a dear-bought experience tell you, that 
diſguſt or remorſe attends or follows 
pleaſures, which reaſon and religion 
condemn ? There 1s not one among you, 
however abandoned to proſtitution, could 
deny ſo notorious a truth. Why then 
do you perſiſt in an infatuation, you ſo 
well know to be obnoxious to true fe- 
licity ! Tou have the remedy in your 
power, and yet refuſe to adminiſter it! 
Would you not think that wretch a 
mere madman, who, labouring under a 
painful diſeaſe, would prefer it to health? 


Where 1s the difference between that man 
and you? 


In 
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In religion and virtue you will find 
the reality of that happineſs, of which 


Di- 
* only you but enjoy the ſhadow. The 
10 yain-glorious man may ſay, he finds it 


in the ſervility of his ſycophants; the 
coquette, in the praiſes of her admirers; 
the prude, in her reputation; the am- 
bitious in the favours of his prince; the 
miſer in the ſight of his treaſure; the 
man of gallantry, in the ſmiles of a 


beauty; the voluptuary in the luxuriancy 
„Jof a banquet; how fallacious! In religion 
and virtue alone, real happineſs can be 
obtained and enjoyed. 


They forcibly command us to keep 
our paſſions in ſubjection, and practiſe 
the great virtues of piety, benevolence, 
and juſtice. In performing theſe neceſ- 
ſary duties, we ſhall ſoon experience a 
ſerenity of mind, which vice and the 


follies 
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follies of life can never give: you wil 
enjoy a ſatis faction unallayed by remorſe, 


and you will be enabled to bear every 
affliction with a chearful reſignation, 


Then will you feel the tranſport of x 


conſcious integrity, and be thoroughly 
ſenſible, that you are enjoying and pur: 
ſuing the unerring path, which leads to 
everlaſting happineſs. 


Can there be any happineſs in things 
which neither elevate the mind, nor are 
uſetul to ſociety ? which have no value 
but that given them by a depraved ima- 
gination? Men, by waſting their pre- 
cious time in dreſs, drink, cards, lux- 
ury, ambition, and the company of fools 
or knaves, cannot ſurely eſtimate their 
wiſdom, and their gratitude, to their all- 
bountiful Creator. The duty required 
is, to act conſiſtently with reaſon, to be 

4. juſt, 
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jult, temperate, charitable; and to give 
the world examples worthy imitation. 
Were theſe great duties duly encouraged 
and practiſed, we would not hear of un- 
natural parents. 


The married would then experience, 
that, of all the pleaſures which render 
human life, there are none more perma- 
nent than thoſe which flow from the. 
os mutual return of conjugal affection, 
re The immortal Milton, after he had de- 
ne ſcribed the nuptial bower of our firſt 
a- parents, thus calls upon that bliſsful 
.o. ſtate: 


„Hail wedded love! myſterious law! true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole property 


ls 

„In paradiſe, of all things common elſe. 
ol * * «„ * * 
U ——Perpetual fountain of domeſtic bliſs! 
ed Here love his golden ſhafts employ ; here lights 
be 


His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings. 


ſt E Complain 


„ 

Complain not of women; their prin- 
eipal defects are borrowed from man, 
Should they prove vicious, it is becauſe 
you are ſo. Should they be the reverſe of 
yourſelves, they would fail of pleaſing 
you: tempt them not to infidelity, and 
they will never indulge the thought of 
it. Be rational, virtuous, and no longer 
adore their caprice; nor invite them 
to crimes, by creating or applauding 
their folly. | 


Women ſincerely eſteem thoſe who de- 
ſerve their reſpect: and they unwillingly 
ſubmit to the neceſſity which you im- 
poſe upon them, to' be falſe, frivolous, 
and indiſcreet. Men ſhould ſpeak leſs of 
the beauty and graces of their perſons, 
and more of the advantages of an en- 
lightened and well cultivated under- 
ſtanding. Let them not hear flattery 

from 


r 
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from your deceitful lips; beware of en- 
tertaining their imagination with ideas 
which, upon reflection, may prove fatal 
to the purity of their morals; keep 
from them thoſe books which are the 
works of idleneſs and libertiniſm; tell 
them the danger of a life of eternal diſ- 
ſipation, where love, muſic, dance, wine, 
and nature, unite to lull virtue aſleep, 
and make them forgetful of themſclves. 
To precept add example; and virtue 
will grace the ſteps and actions of wo- 
men, Peace and union will reign in 
every family, and inſure you a perma- 
nent happineſs ; religion will have ſincere 
votaries, and you will find no difficulty 
to obey the commandments of an all- 
righteous and all-merciful Creator. For 
it is religion alone which can ſecure us 
in the poſſeſſion of that happy ſtate, Re- 
ligion will calrthe mind, purify the heart, 

32 regulate 
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regulate the deſires, correct the perver- 
fity of will, give good diſpoſitions, 
check evil ones, and finally ſubdue 
them. Religion will make us mild, 
humane, ſober, and chaſte, and com- 
mence a kind of heaven on earth; as 
well as a ſure paſſage to everlaſting bliſs, 
in the heaven of heavens hereafter, 
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DISCOURSE XV. 


Anſwer a fool according to his 
folly, leſt he be wiſe in his 


conceit. 


T is an excellent advice: but where 
is the man, unleſs he be abſolutely 
inſenſible to ambition, love, avarice, 
or the charms of a ſocial life, who would 
anſwer a fool according to his folly? 
When I queſtion the exiſtence of ſuch a 
man, I do not intend to impeach the 
wiſdom of Solomon ; nor to infer, that 
no one delights in the charitable office of 
telling his friends or neighbours their 

| E 3 vices 
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vices or imperfections: I mean only; 
that I do not know the man of that caſt 
of mind and diſpoſition requiſite to exe- 


cute it to the advantage of the fool he 
cenſures. 


Paſſions in ſpite of reaſon have their 
days of ſway : and it happens, I am 
ſorry for it, that on thoſe days, they im- 
plicitly ſubmit to the feelings of their 
hearts, or to the wants of their fallacious 
imaginations. Every day evinces, that 
the beſt of men have about them a 
larger ſhare than the fool himſelf. How- 
ever ſhort and uncommon their wander- 
ings from virtue, honour, or the laws 
of decorum, they leave an impreſſion, 
which the fool or the knave does never 
fail to turn to his own adyantage. When 
you offer to their eyes the ſpeCtacle of the 
ſame errors, they neceſſarily perſevere in 

the 


3 
the habit of them, from that prevailing 
notion, that were they crimes, you would 


lead a more rational and virtuous life. 


Examples, and not precepts, are the 
rules of a fool's life: you ſhall never 
convince him of the abſurdity of his 
opinions, or of the impropriety of his be- 
haviour, by declaiming againſt them: his 


incredulity indeed is the more obſtinate, 


that he envies your ſuperiority over him: 
and through the deſire of not feeling it, 
concludes from one ſingle error of your 
judgment, that you are in as much need 
as he of advice or reproof. 


There is no man ſo fooliſh, who does 
not meet now-· and- then with a {till greater 
fool than himſelf; who is not ſenſible 
of and deſirous of priding in it. If 
the gratification of that deſire be ap- 

E 4 plauded, 
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plauded, I would not wonder ſhould he, 
upon refleEtion, ſee in you the fool—in 
_ himſelf the wiſe man. 


The reception vice and virtue, wiſdom 
and folly, receive in the world, cauſes 
ſtrange metamorphoſes in the human 
mind. The coquette, whom the praiſes 
of men prevent from perceiving or re- 
nouncing her folly, does certainly value 
the character ſhe aſſumes, above that of 
the virtuous woman, whoſe diſcretion, 
modeſty, or attention to her duties, are 
oftener the ſubje& of ridicule than com- 
mendation. The fop, conſcious from the 


partiality of the women, that he needs 
no other merit than that of dreſs, com- 


plaiſance, or ſingularity, muſt undoubt- 
edly look with a ſupercilious eye of con- 
tempt upon the man who truſts to his 
talents, 


1 
talents, genius, or virtues, for diſtinction 
and reſpect. 


The ſociety we live in, is the creator 
of our taſtes and manners, and the ſole 
judge to which we ſubmit. If that ſo- 
ciety, in which decency, good ſenſe, and 
religion are diſregarded, be the moſt con- 
ſiderable, either by numbers or the im- 
portance of its members, it naturally 
follows, that ignorance, foppery, and 
immorality, are the prevailing qualities 
in the character of people of rank and 
faſhion. Will men, who belong to ſuch 
a ſociety, liſten coolly to your advice, 
or profit hy your inſtructions ? What can 
the reproof of a wiſe man avail, againſt 
the applauſes of a world of fools, who 
ſtand in ſupport of each other, to coun- 
tenance their mutual deteſtation of order, 
religion, and virtue? 


When 
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When folly has taken root through 
flattery or habit, like a diſeaſe grown too 
inveterate for the ſkill of a phyſician, it 
brayes all the powers of an orator... How 
many do we not ſee, even in their old age, 
aping the manners of youth; making 
themſelves contemptible through choice, 
and ſeeking to revive their dying folly, by 
encouraging paſſions they can no longer 
gratify? They live in the paſt, leſt the 
thought of the future ſhould mark their 
laſt moments with ſhame, ſorrow, and 


deſpair. 


Fools owe their exiſtence to a bad 
education, and the criminal indiffer-nce 
of their inſtructors; who are more at- 
tentive to grace their perſons with ſuper- 
ficial accompliſhments, than to fortify 


their reaſon with the knowledge of the 
virtues they ought to poſſeſs, to per- 


form 
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form with dignity the duties of their 
fituation in life. 


No man is born with ſuch a defect in 
his mind, as not to be able to correct 
the imperfections of nature, with the 
help of a proper education.. With labour 
and patience we can give to children the 
form for which they ſeemed not to be 
created: and at that early period of life, 
inſtructions are the more profitable, that 
no paſſion oppoſes their progreſs. By a 
diſcreet exertion of the teacher's power, 
he can change into a love for virtue, 
their natural propenſity to vice, and 
point out the great advantages in the 
practice of religion and virtue. Were 


they brought up in the contempt of a 


life of diſſipation, they would, when 
paſſions begin to ſpring forth in their 
hearts, be upon their guard, and find 

in 
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in uſeful ftudies a remedy againſt them, 
Habituated to think and to compare, they 
would eaſily diſcern between truth and 
error, and determine always in favour of 
the former. The reverſe of ſuch an 
education is a ſchool, where folly pre- 
ſides, dictates, and prepares for the 
world a ſpecies of men and women, who 
are, through principle and inclination, 
the ſatire of the laws, and a diſgrace to 
humanity. 


The importance of a religious educa- 
tion, is well worth our utmoſt care and 


. Ready attention; for (ſays Doctor Foſter) 


if the foundation be, here, rightly laid, 
we provide, in the ſureſt manner, for 
our children's future honour, and their 
happineſs throughout the whole period of 
their exiſtence ; not for a low, fleeting 
animal, but for a reaſonable, moral, im- 

| mortal 
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mortal life. - We take the only method 
to render all their oſher accompliſhments 


of learning, extenſive knowledge, polite 


addreſs, engaging manners, in the 
higheſt degree graceful and beneficial, 
to refine their diſpoſition, ennoble their 
views, fit them for offices of ſociety and 
friendſhip, and urge them from the 
ſublimeſt of all motives, and motives of 
the moſt certain and conſtant efficacy, to 
laudable and great purſuits. 


In a word, ſo far as the beſt principles, 
and the utmoſt precaution of human 
prudence can avail, we guard thoſe ten- 
der branches of the family (whom the 
God of nature, the univerſal parent, 
has eſpecially committed to tutorage while 
they are credulous and unexperienced) 
againſt the dangerous ſnares of life ; and 


thoſe exceſſes of vice and falſe pleaſures, 
2 which 
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Which impair the health, and corrupt: 
the matmers of youth, often to ſuch a 


-degree, that they are never afterwards 


recovered to a due ſtrength and vigour, 
either of body or mind; and thus the 
rational workmanſhip of God is ren- 
dered in a manner abortive, and ſtifled 
in its very birth. It is prevented, not 
by any direct fault of its own, but be- 
fore-it becomes capable of diſtinguiſhing 
rightly between good and evil; it is 
prevented merely through its misfortune 
in having been intruſted to the conduct 
of unnatural and faithleſs guardians, 
from ſo much as aſpiring after any im- 
provement in virtue and religion, and 
from ever thinking in earneſt hew it 
may beſt attain the end of its creation. 


How the advice of Solomon could 


be- e pg of any good to thoſe 


ſpccics 
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ſpecies: of beings, who confide in their 
own prudence for the . choice of their 
manners and the conduct of their life, 
is not eaſily conceived; for when the 
fear of infamy is not even a check to 
their libertiniſm or immorality, does it 
not appear inconteſtibly evident, that 
they are loſt to the fecling of ſhame or 
reproof ? 


Who are thoſe you cenſure? Are 
they not thoſe only from whom you 
expect neither ſervices nor favours ? 
How do you behave before the fools 
who have it in their power to confer fa- 
vours or injure your intereſt? Do you 
not proſtitute to pleaſe them your ho- 
nour and probity? This difference, 
however artfully conceived, is feli-evi- 
dent in the contraſt you adopt, the fool 
„nds his juſtification ; and, perhaps, 

thinks | 
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thinks you have one vice more than he 
has—Hypocrily. 


| To anſwer a fool according to his 
folly, it is neceſſary to reclaim the abuſes 
of our mode of education; and that 


merit and virtue ſhould have to the fa- 


vour of the great, the claim uſurped by 
vice and 1gnorance. Till then, the beſt 
advice, it is to be feared, will be but un- 
meaning words, which will leave every 
man in the peaceful enjoyment of his 
folly, and of the privilege of thinking 
himſelf wiſe in his own conceit. 


However, it is the duty of all men 
to aſſiſt one another in the exerciſe of 
the virtues beneficial to ſociety. An ex- 
cellent good may ariſe from hence: 
though we ſhould not compleat a perfect 
cure, we may ſtop the progreſs of the 

diſorder. 
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diſorder. When men or women begin 
to open their hearts to ſhame, and to 
fear the laſh of cenſure, there is an hope 
to be entertained of their recovery; if 
that inſtant be duly attended to, it will 
.infallibly turn to the advantage of rea- 
ſon, virtue, and piety. Then may you 
convince them that the heart which is 
replete with the latter, cannot fail of 
taſting and enjoying the ſublimeſt 
pleaſures. 


Each branch of piety delight inſpires; 


Faith builds a bridge from this world to, the 
next, 


Oer death's dark gulph, and all its horrors hides; 


Praiſe, the ſweet exhalation of our joy, 

That joy exalts, and makes it ſweeter ill ; 
Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a ſtream 
Of glory on the conſecrated hour 

Of man, in audience with the Deity. 


F Thus 
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Thus delighfully employed, the mind 
may dwell upon the preſent, look back 
upon the paſt, or ſtretch forward into fu- 
turity with complacency and delight: 
ſuch a diſpoſition of the mind is the 
only {ure baſis on which the fabric of 
true and ſubſtantial pleaſures can poſſibly 
be built, 


The love of mankind is another ſource 
of our happineſs: actuated by this, 
we derive the ſole power of indulging 
our humanity and benevolence. For 
though there be but few, whoſe ability 


extends to univerſal beneficence, yet a 


ſpirit of univerſal humanity and bene- 
volence may be poſſeſſed by all man- 
kind. To which we may add, that the 


contemplation of the univerſe, the charms 


of ſociety, the tender delights of reci- 


procal affection, with the rational plea- 
ſures 
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ſures of, our holy religion, are open to 


all men. Theſe are the general ſources 
from which ſpring our laſting happi- 
neſs, both here and hereafter, Yet alas! 
what numbers, thoughtleſs, thankleſs, 
and inconſiſtent, fly to oppoſite purſuits ; 
and ſeek pleaſure in every channel but 
the true one! They are ſo bewildered in 
the labyrinths of folly and diffipation, 


that they want an heart for devotion, 


humanity, friendſhip, or love; they are 
too great ſtrangers to what is beautiful, 
to enjoy the ſublime felicity reſulting 
from an uniform practice of morality and 
religion. 


The practice of virtue is ſo truly amia- 
ble, that I wonder it does not animate the 
beart of every one to generous actions, and 
to tread the paths of rectilude and honour. 
For ſuch a delight attends the performance 
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of our duties, that it muſt annihilate in 
the individual, who enjoys it, all the ſeed; 
of immorality and irreligion. The juve- 
nile gaieties of ſuch are cautiouſly indulged, 
he ſteadily purſues thoſe innocent pleaſure 
which can never receive ſatiety, and ef 
which he can never be deprived, He finks 
into the vale of years with his thought; 
chaſtiſed and refined , he then feels an in- 
ternal compoſure, and a tranguillity which 
the world cannot give. Hajpy in himſelf, 
and beloved by all who know him, on he 
walks, to the verge of the grave, without 
remorſe or trepidation : and when death 
commands him to plunge into it, obeys 
without a murmur ; exulting in the con- 


ſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent life, which en- 


titles him to the promiſed joys of heaven, 


Now ſee the man immortal: him I mean, 
Who lives as ſuch; whoſe heart full bent on 


Feaven, | 
Leans 


1 
Leans all that way, his bias to the ſtars. 
The world's dark ſhades in contraſt ſet 
ſhall raiſe 
His luſtre more; tho? bright without a foil: 
Obſerve his awful poRTRAtLT, and admire ; 
Nor ſtop at wonder, 1MITATE and LIVE. 


With aſpect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him ſeated on a mount ſerene, 
Above the fogs of ſenſe, and paſſion's ſtorm; 
All the black cares and tumults of this lite, 
Like harmleſs thunders, breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 


Earth's genuine ſons, the ſceptred, and the ſlave, 


A mingled mob, a wandering herd, he ſees, 
Bewildered in the vale; in all unlike ! 
His full reverſe in all! What higher praiſe ? 


What ſtronger demonſtration of the right? 
The preſent all their care; the future, his. 


When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varniſh nature, his exalt. 
Mankind's eſteem they court; and he, his own, 
Theirs, the wild chace of falſe felicities ; 

F'4 His, 
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His, the compoſed poſſeſſion of the true. 
Alike throughout is his conſiſtent piece, 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-coloured ſhreds of happineſs, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for then 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and ſhews their nakedneſs. 


He ſees with other eyes than theirs : where they 
Bchold a ſun, he ſpies a Deity ; 


What makes them only ſmile, makes him adore, 
Where they ſee mountains, he but atoms ſees ; 


An empire, in his balance, weighs a grain. 
They things terreſtrial worſhip, as divine ; 
His hopes immortal blow them by as duſt, 
That dims his ſight, and ſhortens his ſurvey, 
Which longs in infinite to loſe all bound. 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aſide to find his dignity ; 

No dignity they find in ought beſides. 

They triumph in externals (which conceal 
Man's real dignity) proud of an eclipſe. 


_ Himſelf too much he prizes to be proud, 


And nothing thinks ſo great in man, as man. 
| | Too 


hem 


E 
Too dear he holds his int'reſt to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade 
Their int'reſt, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the ſhadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he ſuſtains with tem per, looks on heaven, 
Nor ſtoops to think his injurer his foe 
Nought but what wounds his virtuz, wounds 


his peace. 


A covered heart their character defends ; 


A covered heart denies him half his praiſe. 
With nakedneſs his innocence agrees; 

While their broad foliage teſtifies their fall, 
Their no-joys end, where his full feaſt begins; 
His joys create, theirs murder future bliſs. 
To triumph in exiſtence, his alone; 

And his alone triumphantly to think 

His true exiſtence is not yet begun. 

His glorious courſe was yeſterday complete; 
Death, then, was welcome ; yet life ſtill is 


ſweet, 
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Open rebuke 1s better than ſecret 
love. 


HEN men will not hear, 
- but to be pleaſed, what pre- 

cepts will not appear abſurd ? 
what truths will not dwindle into un- 
meaning words? An attempt to per- 
ſuade people, who will not be perſuaded, 
is a taſk, which, however ungrateful, is 
the duty of every moral writer to under- 
take: though the applauſe they obtain 
is by no means a compenſation for the 
time they loſe. I do not infer from this, 
that 
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that every ear is open to flattery, that 
every heart is open to vice; God forbid, 
I ſhould then think myſelf ſurrounded by 
men and women deſtitute of all noble 
feelings, or dead to all ſenſe of ſhame. 
I have no ſuch bad opinion of their mo- 
rals or underſtanding ; but it is fo pro- 
bable, that the majority are vain, 

thoughtleſs, or unwilling to diſtinguiſh 
between truth and error, that it requires 
no little faith in the precept of Solomon, 
to dare to repeat after him, “open re- 
e buke is better than ſecret love.” From 
the throne to the cottage, all would live 
in their own way, if poſſible: but that 
muſt not be; for ſociety would no longer 
exiſt, ſnould neither religion, nor the law, 
nor the fear of contempt, be a check to 
the ſenſeleſs deſires of the individuals that 


compoſe it. 


Various 


want of reflection, and the depravity of þ 


18 J 


Various are the methods employed to 
inſtil into our minds the neceſſity of acting 
agreeably to the dictates of reaſon and 
virtue ; but in general, they. have the 
effect of lenitives, which allay the pain, 
without curing the wound. Hypocriſy 
is productive of no real good; for be a 
diſſembler ever fo attentive to ſecrete his 
thoughts or actions, his paſſions lay him 
perpetually open to detection: ſhould 
nature but once triumph over his politi- 
cal conduct, the diſcovery of his ſenti- 
ments becomes noxious to morality. Hy- 
pocriſy is to virtue, what a pretenſion to 
wit is to wit itfelf ; an homage to qua- 
lities we know to be truly excellent, and 
which we cannot obtain, through the 


our taſte. Would you but a few minutes. 
meditate upon the charms of a virtuous 
life, the folly of your purſuits, and the 
vanity l| 


„ 
vanity of human praiſe, you would all 
unite in thinking with Solomon, that 
< open rebuke is better than ſecret love,” 


Reaſon is the only ſure pilot of human 
life: it ſteers us with ſafety through a 
tempeſtuous world, ſurrounded with innu- 
merable rocks and quickſands of ignorance, 
folly, and vice. It arms the mind with 
magnanimity, and teaches the art of ex- 
tracting life and health, virtue and know- 
ledge, joy and peace, cut of the chaos and 
mutability of human affairs, This is the 
only ſtate for real enjoyment ;, for our cer- 
tain ſucceſs and ſecurity, and our repoſe 
and tranquillity. In a word, this is the 
Pilot that will conduct us to the port of 

everlaſting happineſs. 


Believe, and ſhew the RE ASON of a man z 
Believe, and taſte the pleaſure of a God; 
Believe, and look with triumph on the tomb.. 


He 


1 


He who beſets your ears with flattery, 
is a villain, who ſacrifices your reputa- 
tion in this world, and your happineſs 


in the next, to his own intereſt; yet that 


man you truſt: on that man only you 
confer benefits, whilſt the worthy man 
who talks to your reaſon, and not to 
your paſſions, is the object of your dil- 
pleaſure or hatred. No one will be told 
of his foibles or imperfections; what 
language! is there then no man of ho- 
nour, no virtuous woman upon earth ? I 
neither can nor will believe it. We are 


not born corrupted, our hearts are neyer 
ſhut to juſtice, the reſpect of ourſelves, 
and the love of order; our minds are 
never ſhut to perſuaſion : however in- 
roxicating the pleaſure of being admired, 
of having a world of ſlaves ready to 
applaud what we ſay, ready to execute 
what we command, we are now and then, 


ſpite 
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Tpite of ourſelves, conſcious we behave 
wrong; conſcious we are a prey to folly, 


and the victims of our credulity. If at 
at theſe hours, when reaſon reſumes her 


Power over us, a friend undertook the 
cauſe of virtue and modeſty, what men 


or women would be ſo obſtinate in guilt, 
or in the contempt of public eſteem, as 
not to walk in the path preſcribed them 
by decency, morality, and religion, 


There are no paſſions, no whims, 
no caprices, proof againſt reaſon, 
There are no men, no women, who do 
not often in their hearts confeſs, that vir- 
tue is the ſole road to happineſs ; who do 
not repent cf their attachment to objects 
unworthy of their affections; who do not 
wiſh ſincerely to have it in their power, 
to devote themſelves to the practice of 

heir duty as 'Chriſtians, and members 
| of 
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of ſociety. Were not happy diſpo- 
ſitions deſtroyed, almoſt at the inftant 
they are formed, by the interpoſition of 
ſecret love or of a falſe friend, gloitous 
would be the age we hve in, thruugh 
the authority religion and virtue would 
have over us, Were a woman openly 
told, that modeſty condemns her beha- 
viour, ſhe would leave off her coquetry, 
and be more ambitious of deſerving the 
reſpect, than the admiration of men. 
The man of fortune would make uſe of 
his riches, more to his honour and the 
advantage of the public, were he forcibly 
convinced, that the favours he beſtows, 
are ſo many arms he give his enemies 
againſt him, to impeach his virtue or 
underſtanding. A coxcomb would not 
proſtitute the dignity of a man, ſhould 
an open rebuke diſpel the miſt ſecret love 
has placed before his eyes, We all want 

EVE that 


| 
| 
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that open rebuke: how elſe can we 


filence the ſenſations of vanity, always 


upon the wing to invent new arguments 
againſt ſelf-denial? A whiſpered advice 


is readily forgotten, nay often ſerves to en- 
creaſe the paſſions 1t was intended to de- 
ſtroy, Such a refinement of delicacy 
betrays a diffidence ſelf- love never fail 
to interpret in its favour : it does not be- 
come a real friend; he ought to ſpeak 
the truth; to ſpeak it boldly, that he 
may not leave behind him a motive for 
a doubt. 


Innumerable are the evils we bring 
upon ourſelves by, borrowing from our 


paſſions or our flatterers our opinion of 
vice and virtue : from hence ſpring the 
errors in our judgment and conduct. 
Would you give to reflection the time 
you waſte at your toilet, or in viſits, or 

in 
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in hearing your praiſes from thoſe, who 
have an intereſt in making you con- 
temptible ; you would ſoon be made ſen- 
fible, that in virtue and religion only, 
you can find a happineſs unmixed with 
ſorrow. Wearineſs and remorſe attend 
conſtantly upon thoſe pleaſures reaſon 
cannot juſtify, Like a man afflicted 
with the gout, who calls to his help 
quacks and phyſicians, and tries every 
remedy, you apply in vain to variety 
againſt the reſtleflneſs of your mind. 
Worldly occupations or amuſements leave 
always in the heart a vacuity, the feeling 
of which is often a more exquiſite tor- 


ment than all the agonies of a painful 


death. Ze men! ye women ! awake to 
the ſenſe of your duty. Remember, that 
this life leads to an eternity of bliſs or 
miſery : that the very inſtant you breathe 


may be your laſt : that you owe to the 
G Cod 


„„ 
God who created you an account of the pifts 
he has laviſbed upon you ! that thoſe who 
have abuſed them ſhall find no mercy! 


that the more he ennobled you, the greater 
means he gave you to do good : the more 


ſevere your puniſhment will be! Whilſt it 


is yet time, beware of turning his favours 
into curſes: liſten not to ſecret love; it 
talks but Io deceive. However mortiſying 
the language of a friend, ſcorn him not 


from your ſigbt; but with a grateful ear 


welcome his open rebuke. 


Malignity may put on the maſk of 
friendſhip : what then? Would any one 
of us like to fall into a pit rather than 
be indebted for his life to a vicious man ? 
It is the juſtice of the cenſure, not the 


character of the cenſurer, we are to value: 
it matters not, whether he be friend or 


enemy, ſo long as we are conſcious of 
| the 


1 

che defects he reproves in us. Who 
would not find an excuſe for his foibles, 
were he allowed not to think himſelf 
guilty, but upon the word of a diſinte- 
reſted friend ? It is envy that has drawn 
my picture: is that a reaſon to continue 
m my error? I am afraid thoſe who ar- 
gue in this manner, are through choice 
enemies to virtue, 


There is no dogma ſo ſacred, no doc- 
frine ſo pure, no religion ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, that would not forfeit its juſt 
claims to our reſpect, were we to judge 
of it from the manners of thoſe who 
profeſs them: but would not that man 
be deemed a fool, an abandoned wretch, 
who ſhould conclude that adultery 1s not 
a ſin, becauſe a profligate only has de- 
claimed againſt it. 
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As the ingratitude of men ought not 


to ſteel our hearts againſt the feelings of 


humanity, the diſpleaſure of thoſe we 
adviſe ought not to check our inclination 
to reſtore them to virtue. Force your 
will upon a child, he will grow ſtupid or 


ill-natured; oppoſe his fancies with art 


and diſcretion, he will be flexible as 
wax, which you can modify at pleaſure. 
Treat thus the men and women whoſe 


unhappy diſpoſitions you are deſirous to 


correct: by this means you will work 
a wonderful change in their minds. An 


indirect ſatire againſt the foibles their 


? 


hearts are tainted with, has often re- 
claimed men and women from a life of 
diſſipation and folly : it is a leſſon the 
more effective, as you leave to them 
the honour of their own reformation, A 
woman forgives the glaſs that tells her 


ſhe is not handſome ; would ſhe forgive 
the 
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the man that would venture the ſame 
compliment? I doubt it. Her caſe is 
that of the ambitious, the miſer, and the 
debauchee. I ſay it again, ſecure their 
vanity in your intereſt, and you may 
give their paſſions the turn you like beſt, 


However amiable virtue is, ſne ought 
to appear under a lovely form, or the im- 
preſſion ſhe makes, will, I fear, but glance 
upon our hearts. The indiſcreet ſeverity 
of the moraliſts adds to the depravity of 
the human mind; it irritates more than 
It convinces : a prudent man waits for 
the happy hour when he can be heard 
to the advantage of the cauſe he ſup- 
ports; at that hour only, open rebuke 
can meet with ſucceſs, and prove better 


than ſecret love. 


G 3 Solomon 
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Solomon knew mankind too well te 
think, that paſſions would vaniſh before 
rebuke made openly in the face of the 
world; or that a ſenſible man would ever 
interpret his meaning into an advice to 
defame. By open rebuke, he under- 
ſtood a private remonſtrance made by a 
friend, or the miniſters of religion, to 
the perſon they intend to ſcreen againſt 
the dangers of the paſſions, and convert 
to morality. He did not encourage the 
ſavage brutality of the ſlanderer, nor 
authorize the falſe virtue of the hypo- 
crite, to feaſt openly upon the imper- 
fections of men, over whom he has no 
other ſuperiority than the art of con- 
cealing his vices. 


Inſtructions are not ſeaſonable at all 
times: there are circumſtances when 
they are not only abſolutely uſeleſs, but 

| extremely 
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extremely dangerous by the effects they 
cauſe. Thoſe times and thoſe circum- 
ſtances I need not point out: no man 
ever ſo little converſant in the knowledge 
of the world can miſtake them. 


Would parents attend to the education 


of their children, and bring them up in 
the practice of religious and ſocial duties, 
they would arm them invincibly againſt 


the tyranny of the paſſions; but their 


guilty indifference leaving them defence- 
leſs, they ſurrender as ſoon as they are 
attacked, and are at laſt a diſgrace 
and ſcandal to that religion and ſociety, 


of which they ought to be the honour 


and glory. How can the youth of either 
ſex, at liberty to range through the he- 
miſpheres of diſſipation and folly, keep 
within the limits of honour and decency.? 
What can ſtop their flight in the 
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flowery regions of pleaſure, when religion 
and virtue have no power over them ? 
Will they believe the friend who, taught 
by experience, warns them of the danger 
they run? Of what avail could open 
rebuke be to their happineſs, when edu- 
cation has perverted their natural good 
- ſenſe, and made them incapable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing between right and wrong? 
Unhappy youths | much more unhappy 
parents! who one day ſhall have to an- 
ſwer for your criminal neglect. 


Let honour dictate all the words of 
your. lips; let religion alone have the 
charge of your heart : unleſs you be ſu- 


perior to all the temptations of luxury 
and intemperance, and ſeek in virtue for 


the rule of your conduct, you will ex- 
perience miſery both here and hereafter. 


| DISCOURSE Vl. 
n Rab 58 


1 Verily I ſay unto you, Whoſoever 
- ſhall not receive the kingdom of 
ö God as a little child, ſhall in no 


ö wiſe enter therein. 


ERE it not for this deciſive 

ſentence, from which there can 

be no appeal, we might have 
fooliſhly brought the holy religion we 
profeſs to the bar of reaſon, and have 
miſtaken the errors of our judgments for 
the dictates of wiſdom. 


Many are the men, who, ſwayed by 


falſe pride, would challenge the divinity 
of 
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of our Saviour's religion, had he not ex- 
preſsly declared, that whoſoever ſhall 


not receive the kingdom of God as 
& little child, ſhall in no wiſe: enter 
therein.“ By this means, Chriſt put it 
out of the power of our paſſions to de- 
tude our underſtanding, which however 
excellent a guide in our worldly con- 
cerns, is, upon religious ſubjects, liable 
to perpetual miſtakes. It does not become 
us to arraign the ways of God, becauſe 
we do not underſtand them : whatever 
he does and commands is juſt, and ought 
to be obeyed.. Believe, and adore: in 


theſe two precepts conſiſts the duty of a 


Chriſtian ; who perfectly convinced that 
God cannot deceive him, does not ſuffer 
his reaſon to be the judge of what he is 


to adopt for truth, —of what he is to re- 


ject as error. 


That 


6 
That we believe what we ought not 
to believe, is the common complaint of 
the fool, the knave, and the philoſopher; 
but the ſenſible and virtuous man, who 
does not center his happineſs in the idle 


F vanity: of paſſing for a wit, or in the li- 

7 berty of gratifying his paſſions, or in 1 

le the honour of being at the head of the | 
profligate of his age, truſts to the word | 

: of God, and not to his reaſon, for his 

5 faith, and the rule of his conduct. 

" Human prudence ſavours ſo much of | 

n folly, that I am amazed there are men | 

4 who rely upon it in their purſuits of a 

: happy life; how can they attain it, when 

F they do not know in what it conſiſts ? 

; when they chooſe to be miſled, and con- 


tinue their days in folly and ignorance ? 
What head does not worldly felicity 


make giddy, and incapable of reflection? 
By 
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By following the cry of the vain and 
thoughtleſs, you muſt not expect to find 
that tranquillity of mind, which religion 
alone can procure. For religion opens a glo- 
rious proſpect of a future late; ſhe elevates 
the mind, informs the judgment, and cor- 
rects the impetugſity of our affections. She 
Points out the proper objetts which forcibly 
call forth all our love, joy, and admiration, 
and in contemplating theſe, we tread the 
paths of virtue with complacency and de- 
light, What uniſon is there between vir- 
tue and religion! how natural the aj: 


cent from earthly bliſs, to that of a glo- 
rious eternity |! 


RELIGION! thou the ſoul of happineſs; 
My theme ! my inſpiration ! and my crown : 
My ſtrength in age | my riſe in low eſtate ! 
My ſoul's ambition, pleaſure, wealth !—my 
world ! | 
My light in darkneſs ! and my life in death! 
| My 
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My boaſt thro' time ! bliſs thro? eternity ! 
Eternity, too ſhort to ſpeak thy praiſe ! 
Or fathom thy profound of love to man ! 


The true felicity of life 1s to under- 
ſtand and practiſe our duties towards 
God and man, The great bleſſings of 
mankind are within us, and within our 
teach: they are ſuch, that neither the 
ſmiles nor the frowns of fortune can de- 
prive us of them. A religious life is 
the ſtate of human perfection; it raiſes 
us as high as we can go, and makes 
every man his own ſupporter : he who 
perſeveres 1n it, enjoys a perpetual calm : 
in all places, at all times, in all con- 
ditions, he lives content and happy, 
The joy of a religious man is unmixed 
with pain; other delights may ſmooth 
the brow, but do not affect the heart. 
Could you. look death in the face and 

| bid 
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bid it welcome, open your door to po. 
erty and bridle your appetites, you 
| would confeſs, that the pleaſures founded 
upon worldly advantages are temporary 
and vain; that they are followed by grief 
and repentance ; and that the only bliſs, 
without end or fatiety, is to be found in 
a peaceful conſcience, and a compliance 
with the dictates of religion. 


Know what you ovght to do; and 
conform your will to that knowledge. 
Form not your judgment of things from 
the vulgar opinion of them, but from 
their real value. Laughter is not always 
a token of chearfulneſs : pleaſure may 
animate every feature, and yet the breaſt 
be a prey to the moſt exquiſite ſorrow. 
The language of the free-thinker is 
oſtentatious and not true: he wantonly 
teaches what in his own heart he knows 
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o be falſe, and deſtructive to your hap» 


ui pineſs. 
ed 
ry Without the works of piety you cannot 


ef WM be happy : every hour you feel the want of 

„ MW it: by it you are taught all the duties of 

in W fe; faith to your friends; charity to the 

cc WM miſerable : it gives you peace by ſetting you 
above fear; and riches by making you ſa- 
tisfied with what you poſſeſs, For 


With PIETY begins all good on earth ; 
Tis the firſt born of rationality. 
*„ #* X * * 
On Piety humanity is built; 
And on humanity, much happineſs; 
And yet ſtill more, on Piety itſelf. 
A ſoul in converſe with her GOD in heav'n. 


Lend not your ear to ſelf. love: its 
language is a poiſon productive of every 
evil, Should you eſteem your perſon 
above your character, the praiſes of the 

| 4. t flatterer 
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flatterer above the approbation of your 
own heart, the thought of pleaſure above 
meditations on virtue, you would ſoon 
forfeit the dignity of your nature, and 
lead a life of intolerable miſery. 


The ſlaves of vanity and ambition 
have not one day they can call their own; 
no pleaſing ſenſation, which like the roſe, 
is not attended with thorns; not one 
thought which 1s not a reproof to their 
actions. Aſk the courtier, the man of 
gallantry, the coquette, the idle, and 
the voluptuary, if at thoſe hours when 
reaſon uſurps the . dominion over the 
paſſions, they are not ſenſible of the folly 
of their purſuits; and that it is un- 
worthy of a rational creature to place 
his felicity in any other objects than 
religion and virtue. 


It 
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It is a melancholy conſideration, that 


the moſt precious gifts of nature ſhould 


be ſtifled or obſcured by a ſhameful 
neglect; or that we ſhould cultivate them 
only to make ourſelves miſerable. Born 
with the faculty of diſcerning good from 
evil, of chooſing and rejecting, why do 
you deſpiſe that good whoſe value is al- 
ways. greater than the labour by which it 


is acquired ? The ſtudy of religion is as 


pleaſing as it 1s inſtructive : once fami- 
liarized to it, you would become 
ſtrangers to that mortal langour, weari- 
neſs, or diſguſt which accompanies you 
whatever you do, and wherever you go; 
from it you would derive an invincible 
ſtrength againſt the attacks of the paſ- 
ſions, and learn, that our days can be 
made happy only by virtue, and the 
practice of our duties, 


oh ere 


| 
| 
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Where the mind is taken up with the 
ſublime truths of religion, there is no place 
for grief, anxiety, or ſuperfiuous vexations : 
a religious man is happy within himſelf, 
and independent upon fortune. To every 
duty Providence has annexed a bleſſing ;, a 


bleſſing which fills our hearts with an 
heavenly delight : who has done good, and 


has not found the reward of it in his 
conſcience ? 


There is no temptation which reaſon 
cannot ſubdue ;, nor any paſſion for which 
religion has net provided a remedy, Re- 
ligion is the. art of life: its power is in- 
credible : it infuſes in the heart of the moſt 
timorous man a courage the preateſt phi- 
loſophers are not always favoured with. 
it makes us bear adverſity with a divine 
temper, and value ourſelves upon virtuous 
ations, not opinion, In pevirty it gives 

1 
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us an indifference for riches, in affluence 
the deſire of relieving the unfortunate, 


The mind of a religious man has a 
dignity not to be thought of without love 
and reverence ! there is ſo wonderful a 
majeſty in it, that even the worſt of men 
are compelled to pay it homage, and to 
iſh for the poſſeſſion of it. Who has not 
a veneration for virtue ? who does not re- 
ſpect it, though be does not practiſe it! 
no man ever gloried openly in his wicked- 
neſs : all bate the imputation of it, and 
cover their villainy with a pretext of 
juſtice. Nature made you virtuous; at 
the time you violate the laws of de- 
corum or of morality, you know that you 
aft wrong; you fall willingly down the 
Precipice you could avoid: whence this in- 
conhſtency, but from your ſuffering your 
| 2 3 affections 
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nffektions to tate the lead of your 
reaſon ? | | 


Nature gave you life, but religion 
teaches you to hve well; and this is a 
benefit greater than life itſelf. It is not, 
I confeſs, an eaſy taſk, to acquire wiſ- 
dom and virtue ſufficient to enable us to 
Tie ſuperior to the vices of the age, and 
the ſeductions of pleaſure; but would 
you take counſel, and not imitate the 
fool who hates reproof, you would 
quickly know your duty to GOD, to 
your country, to your friends, to the 
poor, and delight in the performance of 
it. Virtue is open to all: no ſituation 
whatever can excuſe a man from the 
exerciſe of it. 


The more exalted you are in this 
life, the more conſpicuouſly honeſt and 
| religious 


E 

religious you ought to be. Vour virtues 
are a mirrour held up to the vices of your 
inferiors. Glory in a pure mind, in a 
chaſte converſation, in a decent beha- 
viour, and you will awaken in every 
breaſt, a love for continence, modera- 
tion, and virtue. 


It is to no purpoſe to place a high 
eſteem upon temperance, juſtice, the 
contempt of riches, and the ſacrifice of 
our paſſions, if we do not know what 
virtue is: from religion only we can ob- 


tain that knowledge. Human reaſon is 


often too frivolous or too bold; it leaves 
a. man diſtracted between hope and fear, 
when he ought to reſolve and to act: 
unleſs we know the principles of our con- 
duct, we cannot be conſtant in the prac- 
tice of our duties; for if it is by chance 


or caprice, that we do good or behave our- 
> ſelves 
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tclves well; we may by another chance 


or caprice obey the dictates of error 


and folly, 


Men ought to know why they do this 
or that, as-well as what they are to do. 
Religion in this reſpect is the ſole in- 
fallible monitor we have; it teaches us 
to do, as well as to talk; and to make 
our words and actions agree with each 
ather. Its precepts ſhould be our daily 
meditation, and the only rules of our 
life. By giving us the poſſeſſion of 
ourſelves, they take from chance and 
caprice their power over us; re- 
move all doubts and fears by a lively 
Faith. | 


FAITH ſpeaks aloud, diſtin ;- ev'n 
adders hear, 


But turn, and dart into the dark again. 
| Faith 
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Faith builds a bridge acroſs the gulph of 


death, | 
To break the ſhock blind nature cannot ſhun, 


And lands thought ſmoothly on the farther 


ſhore. 
Death's terror is the mountain Faith removes 
That mountain barrier between man and peace. 
This Faith diſarms deſtruction; and abſolves 
From ev'ry clam'rous charge, the guiltleſs 
tomb, 
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DISCOURSE. VIE 
Feels 7 28. 


J ſaid F will be wiſe, but it was far 
from me. 


THERE is the man who can 
vie with Solomon in know- 
ledge, experience, and dif- 
cretion ? yet how. many do not only ſay, 
[ will be wiſe, but are convinced they 
are really ſo? Were their. error profit- 
able to their country, friends, or family, 
in favour of its happy effects, I would 
be tempted to place it in the rank of 
virtues; but as it is an idle vanity, the 
dream of a. corrupted ſelf- love, deſtruc- 
tive to morality and their happineſs, it is 


my 


F was T 
my duty to tell them that their wifdom 
is folly. 


Whoever ſays, I am wiſe, is either a 
rich fool, who takes the language of flat- 
tery for that of truth ; or an hypocrite 
who wants to lay your credulity under 
contribution. 


He is the wiſeſt man who is ſubject to 
fewer vices, errors, or follies than his 
neighbours: to no higher degree of 
perfection can we ariſe. In vain do mo- 
raliſts inſiſt, that we have it not in our 
power to triumph over human frailties : 
J do not commend their zeal, as its in- 
diſcretion may prevent the progreſs of 
virtue, Never attempt to perſuade men 
that they can be perfectly wiſe; {till leſs, 

that they ought to be fo, if they will 
have a place in the kingdom of GOD. 
The 


E 


om The deſpair of being happy after death 
may annihilate the ſenſe of their duties, 
and bring them imperceptibly to an in- 
r a difference, if not contempt of religion. 
at- | 
ite All pleaſures are no more crimes, than 
ler all ſelf-denials are virtues. The neglect 
of a duty is not always a violation of 
it: religion and humanity command me 
to I to be benevolent and charitable. 


of It is more by the good he does to ſo- 
ciety, than by the purity of his morals, 
that a man is deemed wife and virtuous. - 
The qualities which make a faint are very 
different from thoſe which make a good 
citizen :: they are ſeldom ſo beneficial to 
the world as that vanity which delights 
n acts of juſtice and generoſity. 


A virtuous man will reſtore union in @ 
diſunited family; relieve the diſtreſſed, 
delight 
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delight in his power of doing good, and 
diffuſe happineſs around bim: it is be, fl {0 
and he alone, we ought to imitate and I ac 
reſpet?. 


That woman has no claim to- wiſdom, 
who, though a ſincere devotee to virtue, 
affects an air of hbertiniſm. in her man- 
ners. Unleſs her looks, dreſs, and con. 
verſation agree perfectly with the love 
of her duty, her virtue is of no advan- 
tage to the public, who too often judg- 
ing of our morals from our appearance, 
conclude that we are what we ſeem to be. 
I ſay it without the fear of reproof; the 
libertine, who in her actions, ſpeech, and 
countenance ſupports the cauſe of vir- 
tue, has a- more lawful title to the eſteem 

| 
{ 


of the world,. than the chaſte woman, 
who betrays it by her levity and thought- 
Iſineſs.. 


Tie 
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The practice of virtue is only the per- 


formance of our duties: would you 


accept no benefits but what ſhould be 
conferred through the love of virtue it- 
ſelf, Emulation I fear would die in every 


heart, and man ſink into a brute. 


It is not enough for a virtuous man to 
do no ill; he muſt do good, be juſt, and 
live as in the article of death he would wiſh 
he had lived. Were it eaſy to act always 
agreeably to thoſe maxims, Solomon 
would have met with ſucceſs in the noble 
attempt he made of being wile. 


So many pleaſures we have to oppoſe 


and to conquer, before we can obey the 
dictates of reaſon, that the miniſters of 


the holy religion we profeſs, ought to 
employ the moſt gentle methods to re- 


claim a man from his errors, and per- 


ſuade him into the ſervice of virtue. 
| A good 


| 
| 
| 
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A good citizen always will be a tender 
parent, a faithful friend, and a generous 
protector to the unfortunate: in the 
qualities which form that character, are 
comprehended every virtue preſcribed by 
- GOD and nature for his happineſs, and 
that of ſociety : aſk but what he can 
give, command but what he can execute. 


Beware eſpecially of making the love of 
his duty a myſtery ; for if he be not at 


liberty to chooſe between vice and virtue, 

he may think the latter as fantaſtical, as 
the means uſed to force his faith in it 
are irrational and odious. 


The actions of men ſpring from their 
paſſions; thoſe paſſions it ſhould be the 
care of legiſlature to direct, improve, 
cr correct, Let us not deceive ourſelves: 
the honour of being thought virtuous is 
oftener the cauſe of a generous action 

than 


1 

than virtue. The ſelf-applauſe of our 
own heart we do not always value fo 
he much as the eſteem of the public. Feed 
the love of glory in every breaſt, and 
you will have a race of men the moſt 
1d perfect that ever exiſted. Would princes 
in WY inſtitute rewards for virtue, inſtead of 
e. inventing puniſhments for crimes, they 
Ff vould reign over men; and not over a 
t world of ignorant, profligate, and con- 
„ temptible ſlaves. 


have deſcribed man ſuch as he ought to 
be, in order to have a right to the homage 
the world is always inclined to pay thoſe, 
whoſe qualities or victues were beneficial 
to them: whoever tells you that human 
nature can aſcend ſtill higher, is an im- 
poſtor. 


Men are no more formed for a life 


of ſublime ſpeculation, than for a life of 
pleaſure. 


Ti 
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'Pleaſure. God has not given us faculties, 
paſſions, and feelings, to be thrown 
away upon chimeras or upon amuſements 
which leave behind them ſatiety and 
diſguſt, 


There are duties peculiar to ever 
ſituation; properly attended to, they 
would inſure our happineſs, and con- 
tribute to that of others. To indolence, 
and the fooliſh love of frivolous joys, we 
may attribute that uneaſineſs which 
clouds our minds with diſcontent, and 
ſometimes with the hatred of life. Un- 
leſs we be induſtrious to blend ' buſineſs 
with pleaſure, the ſerious purpoſes of our 
exiſtence with diſſipation, -we mult ne- 
ceſſarily deviate from the path of feli 


city and glory, and lead a life as uncom- 


tortable to ourſelves, as unimportant 
to fociety. 


'Let 
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Let us attend to the wants of our 
mind, and not force upon it a variety of 
objects it diſdains to be entertained with. 
When its faculties are exerciſed as they 
ought to be, they enlighten our under- 
ſtanding, warm our hearts with every 
virtue, and free us from the painful ſen- 
ſations annexed to indulgence and lux- 
ury. The enjoyments of a benevolent 
heart, animated by a ſenſe of religion, 
are unſpeakably delightful; theſe alone 
it becomes us to wiſh for, and to endea- 
vour to obtain : all other pleaſures are 


inſipid and vain, as the imagination that 


creates them; 


&« J ſaid I will be wiſe, but it was far 
& from me.” 


Solomon did not intend to diſcourage 


men in the purſuit of wiſdom ; but to 
1 arm 
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arm them againſt pride always open to 
deception. Were not the ſuggeſtions of 
ſelf. love counteracted by modeſty and 
diffidence, we ſhould perpetually be dupes 
to the art of the flatterer, or the dictates 
of our paſſions. 


Moſt men judge of themſelves more 
from the opinion you ſeem to have of 
them, than from the real knowlege of 
their own worth: From hence ſpring 
fuch numbers of pretended wiſe men and 
women, who, at the bar of impartial 
reaſon, would wiſh to ſink the claſs of 
fools. 


Know thyſelf. It is not always an 
eaſy matter. Men born in affluence have 
ſeldom a friend candid, honeſt, or ſen- 
ſible enough to tell them their defects: 
it is only in the ſchool of adverſity, that 

they 
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they can acquire a true eſtimate of their 
character. Tell the man who betrays in 
every action an invincible ignorance of 
the means of being happy, who miſtakes 
evil for good, and longs only for thoſe 
things that are obnoxious to his health, 
reputation, or peace of mind, who 
does not heſitate to violate his duties to- 
wards God or man, when ambition or 
love demands the ſacrifice of them ; tell 
that man that his conduct is inconſiſtent 
with reaſon, he will not underſtand you ; 
tell that woman ſo ſtudious of her dreſs, 
who courts the ſmiles of the man ſhe 
deſpiſes, who modifies her ſoul to the 
language of her admirers, that the time 
ſhe ſpends at her toilet, and in the com- 
pany of coxcombs, would be better em- 
ployed in reading, reflecting, and adorn- 
ing her mind ; you will ſee in her con- 
temptuous ſmile, that ſhe does not be- 

i $ lieve 
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is 


lieve you. Their manner of life is not 
a fault of their natural diſpoſition, but the 
inevitable conſequence of your behaviour 
to them, They are much more reſpec- 
table than you are: for had you not in- 
tended to profit by their indiſcretion, you 
would not have cheriſhed their folly, nor 
by a feigned reſpect, induced them to 
think themſelves wiſe. 


The wanderings of the imagination 
are ſoon followed by thoſe of the heart, 
when you grant to caprice or levity the 
the tribute of praiſe you ought to pay to 
merit; when you encourage by your ap- 
probation the contempt of virtue, do 
you not tempt men and women to over- 
look their religious and ſocial duties, and 


invite them to degrade themſelves ? 


The 
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The flatterer is as great an enemy to 
virtue, as the indiſcreet moraliſt: though 
their ends be abſolutely different, they 
produce the ſame effects; religion ſuffers 
equally by the villainy of the former, 
and the imprudent zeal of the latter. 


Women born for loving you, will 
always adopt the form you like the beſt: 
if you be men of ſenſe, they will be 
rational beings; their morals are as 
much in your power, as yours are in 
that of the legiſlation; and from the 
child of error and fancy, you will eaſily 
riſe to the dignity of man, by delighting 
in the performance of thoſe duties which 
are abſolutely neceſſary as moral men 


and Chriſtians. 


A Deity believed, is joy begun; 
A Deity adored, is joy advanced ; 
A Deity beloved, is joy matured. 
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DISCOURSE VIII. 
HE ME 9 


He that hath two eoats, let him 
impart te him that hath none; 
and he that hath meat, let him 
do likewiſe, LuKE iii. 11, 


THOEVER loves God, and be- 
W lieves in the religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, will look upon his 
fellow - creatures as if they were his bro- 
thers, and rejoice in their proſperity; 
comfort them in their afflictions; and 
aſſiſt them in their diftreſs, 
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How can you love God, and yet be in- 
ſenſible to the cries of the unfortunate ? 
to the miſery of the poor? to the de- 
plorable ſituation of the orphan? It is 
not enough to believe there is a God: 
ſhew your faith by your works; for un- 
leſs you obey what he commands, your 
religion is vain: for faith alone will not 
ſave you. Turn not to your condemna- 
tion, the goods God has been pleaſed to 
beſtow upon you : they have not been 
given you to ſpend your days in revels 


and luxury, but to relieve thoſe who are 


in need of your compaſſion and, charity. 


Like paſſions they are a trial to our 


virtue, and in the difficulty of not abuſing 
them conſiſts the merit of making a 


good uſe of them. Happy the man who 


has it in his power to do good, and de- 


lights in it; who does not, like the rich 


man 
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man who fared ſumptuouſly every day, 
centre his felicity in the gratification of 
his ſenſes, who loves not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world; 
but has ſet his heart upon the practice of 
virtue. The life of that man is a 
bleſſing not only to himſelf, but to all 
mankind: in his welfare, every one is 
concerned; and he is an object univer- 
ſally loved and reſpected. Slander or 
calumny have no ſhafts againſt him: nor 
can fortune, by robbing him of his riches, 
deprive him of his peace of mind, If 
envy or malignity ſpeak ill of the virtuous 


man, he finds a comfort in his own con- 
{ſcience ; and in the exerciſe of his duties, 


an encouragement to forgive and return 
good for evil. The ingratitude he meets 
with puts not an end to his benevolence; 
he does not give, that he may make you 


a ſlave to his will or his paſſions ; but 
that 


11 
that you may profit by his generoſity, 
and be leis nuicravic, 


The indifference moſt men of fortune 
betray of doing good, declares either a 
bad heart, a total ignorance of their 
duties, or that their reaſon is fallen a 
victim to the allurements of pleaſure, 
Under any of theſe ſhapes they are a 
ſhame to humanity, a ſcandal to religion, 
and an evil to ſociety. How men can 
pride in the debaſement of their ſouls, in 
the proſtitution of the dignity of their 
nature, in the open contempt of morality, 
is hardly to be conceived! But that 
there are ſuch men, and that their num- 
ber is great, is a fact too notoriaus to be 
denied. 


Remember, that life only begins but 
with our reaſon, and is matured by virtue 
and 


1 3 


fity, N and religion: for to be religious is ta 


live. From this genuine ſource we de- 
ive the enjoyment of our intellectual 
faculties; from hence we ſurvey with 
tranſport the amazing harmony, beauty, 
and excellency of the univerſe. Let 
him who is deſirous of improving life, 
take reaſon for his tutor; he will then 
receive pleaſures conſonant to a rational 
being. The book of nature is open ta 
all; but how few that qualify themſelves 
to read it with that divine enthuſiaſm, 
which inſpires the grateful man, who 
contemplates the ſtupendous works of 
his almighty Creator? How ſtupid 
ſome, even in human knowledge? How 
few, who can diſcern the delicate and 
maſterly ſtrokes of the pencil or chiſſel? 
How few the inexhauſtible charms of 
wit, genius, and literature and the 


delights reſulting from the arts the 
| ſciences 
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Kdences--and philoſophy ? $Þ Would you 
enjoy thoſe refined pleaſures, ſeek occa- 
ſional ſolitude, It is ever a friend to the 
arts—to virtue—and to religion. The 
Patriarchs of old courted ſolitude for 
meditation, and the divine Lawgiver 
ſought converſe with his God in the 
deſart. A life of the world may be 
called a life of buſineſs ; but in retire- 
ment, we cultivate true benevolence, and 
a virtuous intercourſe with one another, 
Here the ſoul poſſeſſes ſtability and eaſe, 
while, hope, love, and joy, know no 
ſatiety. Here the ſoul enters into a 
commerce with heaven, and ſoars into 
the regions of eternity! 
O! loſt to virtue, loft to manly thought, 
Loſt to the noble ſallies of the ſoul ! 
Who think it SOLITUDE to be alone. 
Communion ſweet ! ' communion large and 
high ! 
Our reaſon, guardian angel, and ou Gov! 


The 
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The great, born with the power of 
ſatisfying every deſire, cannot be ſenſible 
to wants they never knew: this is an 
excuſe invented by that pride, which is 
charitable only throꝰ oſtentation. Have 
they no eyes, no ears, to convince them 
of the diſtreſs of their fellow creatures? 
Do they not hear every day of honeſt 
tradeſmen dragged to gaol by the bar- 
barous ſavageneſs of their inhuman 
creditors? of an induſtrious family 
brought by unexpected accidents to a 
want of the neceſſaries of life? of men and 
women found ſtarved to death by cold or 
hunger? Are not their eyes perpetually 
ſtricken with the ſight of objects worthy 
of their pity ? whoſe looks or garments 
entreat their generoſity, In vain do 
they ſhut their hearts to compaſſion : 
they are not ſo ſunk by luxury in the 


arms of inſenſibility, as to be deaf to the 
voice 
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voice of nature. Though experience ha ill 
not taught them what miſery is, refleCtionliſſ» p 
has pointed to them the troubles and 
anxieties attending it. Like the health 
man who, tho* a ſtranger to bodily pain, 
cannot help commiſerating the infirm, 
and being ſenſibly affected at the ſight of 
the unfortunate; 


It is not for not knowing that there 
are wretches in need of their ſupport 
that rich men are dead to the feelings o 
benevolence ; from their pride ſprings 
their want of charity. Could the benefitsis 
they would confer be known to all the he 
world, they would not only ſeize every an 
opportunity of doing good ; but even be 
the firſt to ſolicit the benefaction of other 
friends in favour of the poor. Let af fe 
fire burn a town to aſhes, let an inunda- de 


tion deprive the inhabitants of ſeveralfſ d 
2 vilalges 
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Mrillages of their ſubſiſtance, a ſubſcription 
x preſently propoſed and filled up: will 
ou know whether humanity or pride has 
eauſed ſo many names to be put upon 
that oftentatious lift? Whiſper to every 
one of theſe pretended generous ſub- 
cribers, that the widow of an officer, left 
yith three or four children, lies with her 
half-expiring family in a garret upon 
ſtraw, deſtitute of bread, and of the 
means of earning it; that through a 
fries of misfortunes an ingenious artiſt, 
unable to ſupport his wife and children, 
tits is ſoliciting relief—a cold ] cannot 
theſ help it,” 1 am afraid, would be their 
ery anſwer, | 


het The truly charitable man finds in him- 
tall ſelf the reward of his liberality ; as he 


ga- does not found his happineſs upon the 


ralf opinion of the world, but upon the ap- 
= probation 
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probation of his own heart; he does 
good, for the ſake of doing it, and 
draws no glory from an act he thinks it 
his duty to perform. Thus! ſhould all 
Chriſtians behave: thus ſhould thoſe who 
love God, have him perpetually in their 
thoughts, that he may be the ſole cauſe 
of their generous actions. 


Though charity be ſerviceable to the 
wretch who receives it, it is of no benefit 
to the man who beſtows it, unleſs to 
comply with the commandments of God, 
rather than to gratify his own vanity : 
ſhould his vanity be ever ſo beneficial to 
his fellow-creatures, he loſes the merit 
of the good he does to them; and has 
upon that account no more claim to the 
rewards promiſed to a charitable man 
than a miſer, who in a fit of drunken- 

nels, 
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1 
neſs, would open his treaſure and diſtri- 
bute it to the poor. 


c He that hath two coats, let him 
e jmpart to him that hath none; and he 
« that hath meat, let him do likewiſe.” 


This commandment we do not obey, 
by wiſhing only proſperity tothe miſerable, 
or turning them from our preſence in a 
gentle manner, and with benevolent 
words, 


If a brother or ſiſter be naked and 
deſtitute of daily food, and one of you 
ſay unto them, depart in peace, be you 
warmed and filled, notwithſtanding you 
give them not theſe things which are 
needful, what doth it profit? Pull out 
your purſe and empty it in the hand of 
the wretch who craves for your aſſiſtance, 


give and it ſhall be given to you; given 
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'to you infinitely above the value of what 
you ſhall give. He wants, and therefore 
has a right to your pity: you cannot be 
a judge of the accidents that have reduced 
him to the neceſſity of begging of you: 
look upon him as an object God has pro- 
vided for the exertion of your virtue. Let 
not partiality influence your generoſity : 
the moſt miſerable hath the more lawful 
title to it. Give not to pleaſe a friend, 
or to get rid of the beggar who ſolicits 
your bounty; give, becauſe it is your 
duty to make as many happy as it is in 
your power; becauſe by giving you obey 
the commandment of God, and inſure to 
yourſelf an everlaſting happinefs, 


This virtue is ſo lovely, T wonder it does 
not animate every heart: that the delights 
it procures are not prefered to the ſenſa- 
tions ariſing from a life of diſſipation and 
pleaſure, Can there be a being more happy 

than 
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than the man, who is conſcious of having 
done his duty; of having led a virtuous 
life? Does he not enjoy a peace of mind 
the ſoie real good to be wiſhed for in this 
world? He can look into himſelf and be 
pleaſed with the fight ; he can at night 
recolleft every action of the day, and give 
way to ſleep, without the fear of being un- 
expectedly viſited by death; he can rejoice 
in the midſt of torments,. happy in the hope 


of a future ſtate. 


This is not a chimerical picture: every 
ene of you has ſometimes been juſt, 
charitable, and merciful, and felt the 
ſatisfaction J have deſcribed: had you 
perſevered in the exerciſe of mercy, 
juſtice, and charity, every day would 
have been marked with the ſame heavenly 
content: the poſſeſſing of that blils. 
would have excited you to preſerve it; 

K 2 and 
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and deſtroyed in your heart, all the ſeeds 
of vice and inhumanity. 


The practice of one virtue leads natu- 
rally to the performance of all others: 
it is impoſſible to forgive your enemies, 
and at the ſame time covet your neigh- 
bour's wife; —to be charitable, and at 
the ſame time to deprive a man of his 
property ;—to be juſt, and at the ſame 
time to perjure yourſelf. Whoever has 
been good, honeſt, or virtuous once, has 
it in his power to be always ſo. 


Every man is in purſuit of happineſs, 
from the prince to the peaſant ; from the 
learned to the ignorant; from the righte- 
ous to the unjuſt : but we all know, that 
in the career we all mils the gaol, unlels 
reaſon and religion are the chariot wheels, 
The latter ever had, and always will 

| bear, 
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bear, the teſt of her divinity. And 
from hence we conclude, that the deſign 
of the Deity in promulging his laws, was 
to advance the happineſs of his creatures, 
« He that keepeth the law,” ſaid the 
wiſeſt of men, happy is he. Length 


« of days is in her right hand, and in 
« her left riches and honour.” 
Beware what earth calls Happineſs ; beware 
All joys, but joys that never can expire. 


'Who builds on leſs than an immortal baſe, 
Fond as he ſeems, condemns his joys to death. 


God has adapted his commandments 
to our nature, and endued us with the 
faculties he thought the beſt to enable us 
to obey him; no pretence 1s therefore 
left to man to juſtify his diſobedience, 


Beware of being an almoſt Chriſtian, 
It is a ſort of neutrality between vice and 
virtue, If there be no ſtability in our 
| faith, 
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Faith, no warmth in our devotion, no 
ſpiritual ſtimulus to duty, no defire in 


hope, Religion is without a foul, and 


becomes. the fhell only of inanimated. 


VIriult, 


Dr voTIoN when lukewarm is indevout ; 


But when it glows, its heat is ſtruck to heav n; 


To human hearts her golden harps are ſtrung; 


High heav'n's orcheſtra chaunts Amen to man. 


The man who ſhuts: his eyes to the 
light, will not convince him who keeps 


his own open, that it is dark; thus, the 


life of a vicious man is no demonſtration 


of the neceſſity of vice: it proves only, 


that he has ſurrendered his reaſon to the 
errors which. captivate his ſenſes. 


There is a charm in doing good ſo 
extremely alluring, that it- precludes all 
other ſenſations, It is a bliſs ſo ſuperior, 
that our reaſon only can enjoy it; it 
never. 


1 


never loſes its novelty; which being the 
ſole attraction of ſenſual pleaſures, dies 
away with the gratifications of them; 
unattended by diſguſt, it perpetuates the 
deſire of its poſſeſſion to the laſt hour of 
life. Such is the delight God has at- 
tached to the performance of our duties. 


Can there be a more amiable character 
than he, who is a ſanctuary to the op- 
preſſed, a patron-to merit and virtue, a 
counſellor to the helpleſs, and a ſup- 
porter to the afflicted ? Surely no. This 
is vital humanity—this 1s a noble and 
uſeful employment of -our time: thoſe 


of a contrary character, I addreſs in the 
words of Dr. Young. 


O Tru! than gold more ſacred; more a 
load 


Than lead, to fools; and fools reputed wile. 
What moment granted man without account ? 
What 
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What many years are ſquander'd, wiſdom's 


debt unpaid, 
Our wealth in days all due to that diſcharge, 
Haſte, haſte, he lies in wait, he's at the door, 


Inſidious Death ! ſhould his ſtrong hand arreſt, 


No compoſition ſets the pris'ner free : 

Eternity's inexorable chain 

Faſt binds; and vengeance claims the full 
arrear. 
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